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Cause of Death— 
Malnutrition 


ROPER maintenance of equipment is one of the best 
selling forces an electric railway may employ. In 
the past ten years the transportation industry has wit- 
nessed the abandonment of many ‘properties. Of these 
it is probable that a large number would still be in 
operation if proper attention had been given to their 


_ physical upkeep. 


Take as evidence one representative property in New 
England. This small company last spring discontinued 
its operations when scarcely a vestige of public patron- 
age remained. Evidence of erratic maintenance was on 
every hand, and it seemed that this one item alone was 
sufficient to explain the steady decline in the company’s 
fortunes. 

The initial negligence lay in the condition of the 
track. More than one-fifth of the total mileage was 
laid in permanent pavement with 9-in. girder rail and 
steel ties set in concrete. The remaining roadbed was 
exposed 70-lb. rail on private right-of-way. The girder 
rail was eight years old, the tee rail was twenty. No 
money had been expended in maintaining the pavement 
and rail. Joints that could have been kept smooth were 
pounded down and the pavement had broken away 
beneath, allowing water to do its usual damage. Sev- 
eral hotel proprietors complained because guests were 
wakened early by the pounding of car wheels over these 
neglected joints. Finally the local hotel association 
appealed to the state utility board and the cost of relay- 
ing with new girder rail was the strongest point in the 
argument presented by the company attorneys when 
abandonment was sought. 

Grading on the private right-of-way was apparently 
a lost art. Alignment of particularly bad sections of 
track and the occasional replacement of a rotting tie 
had been the extent of the company’s efforts in this 
direction. The track paralleled a state highway for 18 


_miles and the sunken rails, in some places more than a 


foot below the grade of the boulevard, made winter 
service anything but reliable—an urgent invitation to 
competition by bus and private automobile. 

The overhead line contributed to the ensemble of 
despair. Every windstorm, every cold snap, every 
extremely hot day evidenced the weakness of the struc- 
ture. Interrupted service due to line failures made a 
dissatisfied public and invited the attention of every 
jokesmith in the various communities served. 

No exception to the rule was found in the shops. 
There was no provision for armature baking, no field 
testing equipment was in sight, nothing modern—only 
tools and machines dating back to the ’90s were in 
evidence. The cars were old-fashioned, heavy units, 
the motors obsolete, the controllers and other mechan- 


ical equipment poorly kept up and the condition of the 
woodwork was ample evidence that paint or varnish 
had been unknown for many years. 

Struggling along with inadequate forces and with 
little or no money, the local management had been 
unable to make both ends meet—its hands had literally 
been tied, so far as any effort toward modernization 
was concerned. This case is but another proof that the 
longer one remains in a bed of quicksand the deeper 
and faster one would sink. Were this little property to 
have been saved, strenuous efforts should have been 
instituted many years ago. It is harder to win back 
patronage than to hold it. 


Attractive Working Conditions 
Result in Better Maintenance 


NCREASED attention is being given to providing 

greater convenience and comfort for shop forces of 
electric railways. Many shops now have sections set 
aside as lunch rooms and recreation quarters. Indi- 
vidual steel lockers, drinking fountains, and in some 
cases shower baths have been installed. In new shop 
construction better heating and lighting, provisions for 
effective cleaning and many added comforts are being 
incorporated. All these raise the standard of the work- 
men, prevent waste of good material and accumulation 
of refuse, save time in making repairs by -enabling 
workmen to see clearly the equipment they are working 
on and to feel comfortable while they perform their 
duties. 

Poor working conditions are responsible for much 
bad maintenance. In a recent visit to a railway prop- 
erty it was noticed that the cars were poorly main- - 
tained. On reaching the shop, this was found to be 
little more than a roof with some holes in the ground 
for pits. The pit walls were of rotted boards and the 
bottoms were dirt with only loose boards laid over them. 
In rainy weather the pits were wet and muddy; in cold 
weather the temperature of the shops was almost the 
same as that out of doors. An atmosphere of darkness 
and dampness pervaded the place. It was little wonder 
that the work was poorly done. 

Electric railway shop men are human. Where phys- 
ical discomfort is a daily experience a poor grade of 
work is sure to result. While sometimes mechanical 
repairs can be carried on successfully out of doors, it 
is much cheaper if this work can be done inside and 
better results will always be obtained. Time lost when 
men have to leave their work for short periods due 
to their physical discomfort amounts to a consider- 
able total during a year. The time thus lost is added 
to by slowing down of work caused by poor lighting, 
use of old and inefficient machine tools, slow methods of 
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handling parts, and waiting for cars to be placed in 
position due to a poorly-planned track layout. 

The grade of men which a railway is able to secure 
for work in its shops is also influenced largely by work- 
ing conditions. 

Any plan that will provide better working condi- 
tions in electric railway shops is to be commended. It 
will certainly result in better-maintained equipment, 
which is now so essential in order to increase car riding. 
High-grade mechanics will not stay in a place where the 
surroundings are unsatisfactory. 


Importance of Maintenance Is Not 
Measured by Interference to Service 


URING the past few years the spirit in which the 

average electric railway management approaches 
the public has undergone a noteworthy change. Many 
irritating practices once thought to be inevitable con- 
comitants of operation have been eliminated. Good will 
has rightly been judged more valuable than certain of 
the economies practiced in the name of efficiency. 

An earnest attempt has been made in most cases 
to inculcate in all employees this spirit of thoughtful- 
ness of the public. Generally speaking, the men of the 
transportation departments have grasped the idea well. 
Maintenance men, on the other hand, sometimes appear 
to overlook the need for close attention on their part to 
avoid anything that annoys passengers unnecessarily. 

Seldom does the maintenance man come in direct 
contact with this public. Hence his importance is not 
generally realized within the industry itself. When he 
does meet the public directly, during repairs to track 
under traffic, or when fixing minor defects of a car on 
the road, he has a natural desire to show how important 
he really is. The track man may do this by holding 
one or more passenger cars while a material car is 
unloaded, or while a piece of rail is cut out with an 
acetylene torch. The mechanical man may do it by 
fussing overmuch with lights, buzzers, or a fare register 
while a carload of passengers is kept waiting. 

Probably the maintenance men who sometimes allow 
their work to interfere with passenger traffic honestly 
believe that they are doing it for the good of the service 
—Saving the company money, or assuring the adequacy 
of repairs. By explaining to these men the importance 
of giving constant attention to the convenience and 
comfort of the passenger, the management can give 
them the merchandising viewpoint which lately has 
made many friends for the electric railways. 


Waste Elimination Work 
Still Presents Great Possibilities 


| eta we the most outstanding industrial ac- 
complishment since the war has been the reorganiza- 
tion of the American railways, according to Secretary 
Herbert Hoover of the Department of Commerce in his 
annual report. While this compliment is directed 
mainly to the steam railroads, the electric lines have 
likewise contributed their share to the general im- 
provement. Not only have they bettered their service 
in the great majority of cases, but the great savings in 
operating costs have made possible rates that are much 
lower than would otherwise have been necessary. 
Prominent among the savings enumerated by Mr. 
Hoover is the elimination of waste. He places this in 
the lead as the essential problem for solution if the 
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standards of American living are to advance. “One of 
the major attacks upon industrial and commercial waste 
lies in standardization and simplification,” he said. “By 
standardization we secure a positive approach through 
the establishment of definite notation in dimensions, 
quality and performance of materials and machines 
which must be accompanied by a development of tests 
to be applied in the determination of the fulfillment of 
these standards. By simplification we secure a negative 
approach through elimination of the necessary varieties, 
dimensions or grades of material and products.” 

In both standardization and simplification the electric 
railway industry has taken a prominent part. It is 
necessary, however, that the work be continued, since 
elimination of one form of waste frequently leads to 
the uncovering of another that had been effectively 
masked. Mr. Hoover’s proposal is no visionary or 
bureaucratic appeal, but one that is intensely practical 
and already has brought most valuable results. In 
furthering the work every railway can do its share. 
The success of the campaign will redound to the credit 
of all who get behind it. 


Many Factors Affect 
Convention Location 


OCATION of the annual convention of the American 
Electric Railway Association for 1927 is being con- 
sidered earlier than usual this year, in order that the 
time and place may be settled so as to permit the in- 
dustry to proceed with plans to exceed again the records 
for attendance and exhibits established this last year at 
Cleveland and to outdo the enthusiasm shown there. 

There is no question but that the location of a con- 
vention has considerable to do with its success. Closely 
associated with this factor is the co-operation offered 
by the local people who are interested in getting a con- 
vention in any given city. Natural attractions, hotel 
facilities, exhibit facilities and accessibility are all 
important factors in locating a convention. Cost to 
members, to the exhibitors'and to the association are 
also important elements to be considered. 

Last year, the matter of providing proper facilities 
for staging a representative electric railway car exhibit 
received careful consideration in selecting the place 
for the convention. The effect of such an exhibit on 
the industry itself and on the general public was con- 
sidered to be of paramount importance. The result 
at Cleveland testified eloquently to the wisdom of that 
selection. The co-operation given to the association 
by the late Mr. Stanley, by J. H. Alexander and by the 
entire Cleveland Railway organization exceeded the 
limits of reasonable expectancy. The expense incurred 
by the local company in making the Cleveland conven- 
tion the outstanding success that it was reflected the 
sincerity with which the Cleveland people carried out 
the promises made to last year’s committee. This co- 
operation, combined with the ideal facilities provided 
for car exhibits, resulted in bringing about the largest 
exhibit of electric railway cars ever held in the history 
of the industry. 

Hotel accommodations at Cleveland were far behind 
those available at Atlantic City. Although Cleveland 
has the advantage of a more central location, its natural 
attractions do not equal those of the seaside resort. 
Weather conditions were also unfortunate, particularly 
during the early part of the week. 
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Both Atlantic City and Cleveland are again actively 
seeking the next convention. The former seems to have 
the advantage from the standpoint of attractiveness and 
housing, the latter from that of exhibit facilities and 
central location. Although there will be available by 
next fall at least three new centrally located hotel 
buildings in Cleveland, Atlantic City would probably 
continue to have a decided advantage on this score. 

All of these factors must be weighed carefully by the 
committee on location of the convention, and by the 
executive committee. The effect made on the industry 
and the public by a properly staged exhibit of progress 
in electric railway cars must receive primary considera- 
tion by these committees in the interest of maintaining 
and accelerating the definite forward movement which 
has set in during the past year. Many of the factors 
which must be carefully weighed by a location commit- 
tee may not be apparent to one who gives the place of 
the convention only casual consideration, or who forms 
an opinion based on personal preference. This year’s 
committee is starting its work early in the interest of 
the industry. The committee is a large one, and rep- 
resents fairly the views of both operators and manufac- 
turers from various sections of the country. The indus- 
try may await its decision with the assurance that the 
many diverse factors involved have received careful 
consideration, and that its selection will be dictated by 
the primary motive of promoting the interest of the 

entire industry. 


Utility Commissioners Take Constructive View 
of Railway Situation 


TATEMENTS made in the report of the committee 

on service of public utilities before the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners in Asheville, N. C., Nov. 9-12, published 
elsewhere in this issue, warrant the careful considera- 
tion of every electric railway executive. 

“The biggest service problem before the industry at 
the present time,” says the report, “is that of modern- 
izing its equipment. Cars which are more comfortable, 
more speedy and less noisy than ever before are being 
built, and with light weight and one-man operation they 
are frequently more economical to operate than the 
older types. The commissions can and should co-oper- 
ate with the street car companies in this movement, 
because it is generally agreed that today good service 
is more important in street ear regulation than chewp 
fares.” _ 

The movement for the improvement of electric rail- 
way cars and the elimination of obsolete equipment, 
which is costly to operate, which drives away riders and 
which gives the industry the appearance of being down 
at the heels, is just getting under way. It has barely 
started. But the possibilities of this new thinking are 
clearly and emphatically brought out by this statement 
on the part of those charged with the regulation of 
railway fares. 

Some railway executives have questioned the advis- 
ability of fare increases. In many instances an increase 
in fare has brought little if any increase in revenue. 
The drop in riding that followed higher fares on some 
properties raised a grave question as to the advisability 
of such increases. For a time it seemed that the only 
solution was to hold down fares and then to squeeze 
a narrow operating margin out of the situation by 
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Now all this appears to be another illustration of 
the lack of merchandising acumen in the electric rail- 
way industry. Had we been better merchants we would 
have realized that an increase in price is bound to cut 
down the volume of business unless there is at the same 
time a decided improvement in the character and attrac- 
tiveness of the product. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out in the JOURNAL 
and has been demonstrated by actual experience on 
those properties which have given the subject serious 
attention that improved cars have not only a direct 
effect on volume of riding and on operating costs but 
that they also help to create that favorable public 
opinion regarding railways which is absolutely essen- 
tial to success. Public officials are helpless in the face 
of an unfavorable public opinion, regardless of how 
thorough an understanding they may have of the rail- 


“way situation or how much they may be in sympathy 


with its difficulties. 

Those railway men who still question the advisability 
of adopting heroic measures, if necessary, to substi- 
tute modern cars for obsolete equipment, and who still 
cling with an inexplicable attachment to heavy, cum-' 
bersome cars—even to the extent of spending several 
thousands of dollars apiece on them for remodeling— 
will do well to consider carefully the significance of 
this report by the utility commissioners. When repre- 
sentatives of the public are ready to say frankly that 
good service is more important than cheap fares, one 
is led to wonder whether they have not progressed fur- 
ther in their thinking on electric railways than have 
some of those who have the direct responsibility for 
making a favorable financial showing. 


Coffin Award Contest Will Bring Out 
Best of Railway Accomplishments 


URING its recent meeting at association head- 

quarters the Coffin Award Committee decided to 
issue at an early date invitations and announcements 
of the conditions of the 1927 award. Experience with 
the contest during past years has more than demon- 
strated its value to the industry, and particularly 
to the various participants, regardless of whether or 
not they win the award. For that reason the action of 
the committee in making possible early preparation of 
briefs is a wise one. 

Each year the committee has experienced increasing 
difficulty in making a decision. This is largely attribut- 
able to the varying size and character of the briefs 
presented by the participants. In its report last year 
the committee made it clear that the award was made 
on the basis of the value of the accomplishments to the 
industry as a whole. This is unquestionably a construc- 
tive viewpoint. But the committee has repeatedly 
pointed out the difficulty of making a single selection 
under present conditions. The purpose of the award 
would probably be even better carried out than at 
present by its extension to permit fuller recognition of 
outstanding accomplishments by more than one com- 
pany. Regardless of the extent to which this objective 
may be carried out during the current year, however, 
the conditions of participation are such that the benefit 
derived by a given company, even though the award is 
not won, is more than enough to justify the preparation 
of briefs by every railway which has made substantial 


affecting still further reductions in operating costs. progress during the year. 
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Convenience and 
Comfort 
for Shop Forces 
Are 
Outstanding Features 
of Fort Wayne Shops 


No. 1. The foremen’s offices eommand an 


No. 3. A spacious interecommunicating No. 4. The track pits are elevated plat- 
of the overhauling section. passage is. provided between pits. This forms when view 
No. 2. Wheel storage is in the basement runs entirely across the central portion of 
under the machine shop. E 


ed from the basement floor. 
No. 5. Wash fountains and lockers are 
provided for the shop forces. 


the shop. 
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Attractive Overhauling Shop Completed 
in Fort Wayne 


‘ 


Large Building of Red Brick Added to Group Comprising Spy Run Shops 
of Indiana Service Corporation—Novel Pit Construction Used—Overhead 
Crane and I-Beam Traveling Hoist System Provide for Efficient Handling 
of Equipment — Machine Tools Provided with Individual Motor Drive 


By Use of Three Roof Levels, Abundant Light Is Provided in the New Shops of the Indiana Service Corporation 


ABOR-SAVING conveniences for handling car 
equipment during overhaul and an arrangement 
of departments that will fit into a carefully laid- 

cut system for routing work are features of the new 
general overhauling shop of the Indiana Service Cor- 
poration at Fort Wayne, Ind. This is the eighth build- 
ing of a group that constitutes the Spy Run Shops. 
Others include an inspection carhouse, building for gen- 
eral overhauling of buses, another for bus washing and 
storage, a fare box house, store house and oil house. 
The various buildings are surrounded and separated by 
attractive grounds so that the visitor is at once im- 
pressed with the orderly appearance that prevails in 
ali departments. Well-kept lawns, crushed-stone walks, 
track with crushed-stone ballast and attractive buildings 
of red brick, all contribute to the pleasing appearance 
that is produced. The entire group of buildings and 
yard is surrounded by a Cyclone wire fence 6 ft. high. 


High-grade fireproof construction of the steel skeleton 
type has been used for the new overhauling shop. The 
exterior walls are of high quality red brick laid up in 
red mortar with raked joints. Limestone trim, together 
with attractive pilasters, forms the ornamentation. The 
stone trim includes a water -table, sills, coping, name- 
plate and pilaster. All windows have factory-type ven- 
tilated sash and the doors are all tubular steel hung on 
channel iron frames. The doors and the window frames 
are painted dark green of such a shade as to harmonize 
well with the brick work and the limestone trim. Large 
swinging doors are provided at track openings. These 
are of the double section swinging jacknife type and 
swing outwardly, thus conserving space inside. They 
are hand operated and glazed to within 4 ft. of the bot- 
tom with semi-obscure glass. 

All foundations for both the outside and interior walls 
to the ground floor level are of plain concrete. Floors 


Machine Tool Equipment in Overhauling Shop of Indiana Service Corporation 


MACHINE SHOP 


24-in. planer. 

2-in. Acme bolt machine. 

2%-in. Morris radial drill. 

20-in. Barnes drill. 

6-in. Peerless hacksaw. : 

12-in, x 2-in. Ransom emery grinder. 
Automatic electric babbitting pot. 

22-in. shaper. i 
No, 2 Kearney & Trecker milling machine. 


42-in. engine lathe. 


500-lb. trip hammer. 


WHEEL SHOP 


48-in. Niles car wheel lathe. 
400-ton Niles hydraulic wheel press. 
42-in. Niles boring and turning mill. 


12-in, x 2-in. Ransom emery grinder. 
BLACKSMITH SHOP 


Two down-draft forges. 
No. 2 Long & Allstatter punch and shear. 
Air-operated bulldozer, 


ELECTRICAL REPAIR SHOP 


20-in. engine lathe. Banding lathe. 
Westinghouse electric soldering furnace. 
Baking oven. Dipping tank. 
Armature racks. 


Woop MILL 


24-in. surfacer. 
Double-spindle shaper, 
36-in. bandsaw. 
Hollow chisel mortiser. 
Wallace circular bench saw. 


12-in. jointer. 


Turning lathes. 
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of the machine shop and the two outside bays running 
the length of the shop are of creosoted wood block floor- 
ing. The floor of the blacksmith shop is of crushed cin- 
ders with a topping of screened crushed limestone. All 
other floors are constructed of reinforced concrete with 
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tion is 4 ft. 6 in. below the bottom of the pit. The pit 
floors thus appear like elevated platforms in the base- 
ment. They are of reinforced concrete and are sup- 
ported at 8 ft. 6 in. intervals by upright 6-in. H sections 
which extend from the basement floor to the shop floor. 
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Floor Plan of the New Overhauling Shop of the Indiana Service Corporation 


a one-to-one monolithic mortar top treated with metallic 
hardener. 

The roof construction is of a precast concrete flat 
tile supported by steel purlins. It is treated with a 
five-ply pitch felt and gravel waterproofing. All flash- 
ing is 16-oz. copper. The front portion of the shop is 
designed with six bays, so that there are three roof 
levels. 'The two central bays are highest. The roof 
for the next bay on either side of the center drops down 
about 6 ft. and the roofs for the two outside bays drop 
down a further distance of 6 ft. This construction was 
adopted particularly in order to give effective illumina- 
tion inside the shop without the necessity of employing 
saw-toothed roof construction. 

The building is 185 ft. wide and 207 ft. long. The 
four central bays have two tracks each spaced on 15-ft. 
centers. This makes a total of eight tracks entering 
the building, All have pits. The pit construction for 
the four tracks in the south half of the shop is of 
unusual type, in that the basement floor under this sec- 


The pits are thus entirely open both above and below 
their floor levels. They are 4 ft. 6 in. deep. Stairways 
are provided at each end of the pits and also in the 
center. These latter stairways lead down to the lower 
level so as to serve the dual purpose of reaching the 
basement and for intercommunication between pits. 
The construction of the four pits in the north half of 
the shop is quite similar except that there is no base- 
ment extending underneath the pit flooring. At present 
the lower level is used for storing materials, but as it is 
provided with ceiling lights and also with daylight from 
the open pit construction and light wells along the ex- 
terior walls, it is contemplated using certain portions 
for bench repair work. 

Illumination of the pits themselves comes from the 
ceiling lights of the basement. The basement is illu- 
minated by 23-watt lamps and 300-watt lamps are used 
for artificial light throughout the main shop, machine 
shop, armature room, etc. 

This unusual type of construction was adopted partly 
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because there already was an excavation at this site 
before the building was constructed. At one time this 
was the forebay of an old-time water plant. With the 
use of modern improvements in power, the water-power 
plant was discontinued and a dried-up pit remained 
where the forebay stood. As the filling in of this pit 
would be rather expensive, it was decided to make use 
of it as a basement and to elevate the floors of the car 
pits. This type of construction is proving of particular 
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cars. The two bays with pit tracks Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 
are used for heavy inspection and for light repairs. At 
the present time the bay along the south wall is equipped 
with woodworking machines and serves as a carpenter 
mill. It is planned, however, to construct an additional 
building to the north of the present overhauling shop 
seme time in the future. This new building will be used 


as a carpenter and paint shop. The basement directly 
underneath the woodworking department is used for 


The Machine Shop Has Many Jib Cranes and an Overhead I-Beam Hoist System for Handling Material 


advantage in connection with lighting, heating, and 
ventilation, and the additional expense that was neces- 
sary for steel reinforcement and concrete was very slight. 


MACHINE TOOL SECTIONS LOCATED AT REAR 


A space 53 ft. 4 in. wide at the rear of the shop is 
divided from the front portion by a brick wall. This 
section is used for the department of electrical repairs. 
the machine shop, the wheel shop, blacksmith and weld- 
ing shop. In the front portion the two outside bays 
provide space for miscellaneous bench repair work. The 
bay having pit tracks Nos. 1 and 2 is used for repairs to 
city cars. Track No. 2 is equipped with a wheel-chang- 
ing device for changing wheels in single-truck cars. 
The equipment was furnished by the Columbia Machine 
Works and is driven by a 5-hp. motor. The bay with 
pit tracks Nos. 3 and 4 is used for heavy interurban re- 
pairs and for truck repairs to both city and interurban 


lumber storage. The present woodworking machines 
installed in the south bay are listed in an accompanying 
table. 

The bay along the north side of the shop is used for 
motor overhauling, for testing of air-brake parts and 
equipment, and also includes a tool room and offices for 
the shop foremen. There are three partitioned rooms 
arranged so that two are occupied by the foremen, with 
the additional office for clerical help and records. The 
tool room is inclosed so that it can be locked. These 
offices command a view of the entire front portion of 
the shop. The offices of the superintendent of motive 
power, Arthur Reddersen, are located on the second floor 
of the adjacent storeroom building. This leaves the 
superintendent free from shop interference so that he 
ean give his whole attention to administrative duties. 

The materials handling equipment includes an over- 
head traveling crane, overhead I-beam traveling hoists, 
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radial cranes, and jib cranes. The bay of the shop that 
contains pits Nos. 3 and 4 has a 25-ton traveling crane 
eperated from the floor. The bay that contains pits 
Nos. 5 and 6 is of the same construction and can be 
equipped with an overhead crane whenever car repair 
work makes this necessary. 

There are two overhead I-beam traveling hoist sys- 
tems. One has an I-beam at the rear of the overhauling 
section, starting from pit track No. 4 and continuing 
along the rear to the bay at the north side of the shop 
and then through the length of this bay. The other 
I-beam traveling hoist starts from the north wall at 
the rear of the overhauling section, runs across the 
shop and through the opening into the department of 
electrical repairs. The I-beam then turns so as to run 
through the central portion of the department of elec- 
trical repairs, the car wheel turning and boring section, 


addition to these three radial jib cranes the department 
of electrical repairs has a straight jib crane and there 
are two additional straight jib cranes in the blacksmith 
shop, one of these being located so as to serve the weld- 
ing room. An accompanying table gives the various 
machine tools provided for the different departments. 


OVERHAULING WORK WELL SYSTEMATIZED 


When motors or trucks are to be overhauled, the car 
is brought into the shop on track No. 4, which runs 
entirely through. The overhead traveling crane lifts 
the car body while the trucks are run out from under- 
neath. The body is then set on horses during the over- 
hauling. Truck overhauling work is done at the end of 
tracks 3 and 4. Where motors are to be overhauled 
they are lifted out of the trucks by the crane and are 
then picked up by the I-beam traveling trolley and 


The Blacksmith Shop Is Well Equipped with Tools to Handle the Forging Work for the Railway 


the machine shop and the blacksmith shop. The over- 
head traveling crane is also equipped with an I-beam so 
that it can be lined up with the various overhead travel- 
ing systems. This enables the I-beam which runs across 
the rear of the overhauling section to be placed out a 
considerable distance from the wall, otherwise the travel 
of the overhead crane would be limited so that it could 
not go entirely to the rear wall. 

A jib crane with a 1,000-lb. air hoist is mounted on 
one of the upright I-beams in the central section of the 
shop at the rear. This swings over a hatchway and is 
used for raising and dropping material into the base- 
ment. The motor overhauling section in the north bay 
is also equipped with a jib crane for handling motors. 
In the department of electrical repairs and to serve the 
wheel turning and boring sections there ar two radial 
jib cranes and the machine shop is also provided with 
several jib cranes. The construction of the radial cranes 
provides a circular I-beam with a carriage to support 
the end of the boom so that these can be of sufficient 
length to reach to the center of the shop and thus serve 
a greater area than would otherwise be possible. In 


taken to the motor overhauling station in the first bay 
along the north wall. Work of overhauling small motors 
and compressors is done on a bench with the top por- 
tion 12 in. above the floor. Handling of heavy parts is 
taken care of by the jib crane which serves this section, 
and after the motors are overhauled they are deposited 
by this crane on other low platforms which are used for 
O. K. motors. 

Where armatures require repairing or rewinding they 
are taken by the overhead traveling hoist to the depart- 
ment of electrical repairs. Here they are placed on 
armature stands, where dismantling and rewinding are 
done. Two lathes in this department are used for turn- 
ing commutators, slotting, truing up armature shafts, 
and other work on electrical equipment. A banding lathe 
takes care of armature banding work, 


OVEN PROVIDED WITH BOTH STEAM AND ELECTRIC HEAT 


All armatures and field coils are dipped and baked. 
This work is done in the corner nearest the overhauling 
shop. A jib crane serves the dipping tank, oven and 
armature racks which are installed along the wall. The- 


lathe. 


i 
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_ heaters under thermostatic control. 
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| "baking oven is located in the southeast corner of the 
electrical department. 


Both steam and electric heating 
are used in the oven. Steam is used to bring the tem- 
perature up to the proper baking point, after which the 
temperature is held there automatically by the electric 
As live steam is 
available from the adjacent power house a considerable 
saving in electrical energy is obtained by this method. 
The oven is also equipped with a Bristol recording 
thermometer and a Westinghouse insulation tester. 
This latter equipment is essentially a voltmeter in series 
with the armatures being baked. One side of the volt- 


meter is connected to the trolley circuit and the other 


terminal with the commutator of the armature, while the 
shaft is grounded to the truck on which it rests. When 


the voltage reading drops to 10 the armature has 
been baked sufficiently. Provision is made so that the 
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the outside directly into this section. New wheels are 
lifted through the hatchway in the overhauling shop by 
the jib crane and are rolled to the boring mill and wheel 
press. Wheels removed from cars are rolled to the 
wheel press, or to the wheel turning lathe, and after 
the work is completed they are returned to the trucks 
or else are lowered through the hatchway. Any surplus 
wheels and axles are returned to the basement stor- 
age. If required for immediate use they are returned 
to tracks 3 and 4 for mounting in trucks. The radial 
jib crane of the machine shop serves the wheel lathe 
and press and also the engine lathe in the corner which 
is used for axle work. The car wheel boring mill has 
its own hoist as a permanent fixture of the machine. 
Machine tools in the machine shop are grouped along 
the opposite wall from the wheel section. The arrange- 
ment of machinery is shown in the accompanying floor 
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The Central Bay, Used for Overhauling Heavy Equipment, Is Provided with a 25-Ton Traveling Crane 


tester may be connected to six different armatures and 
separate tests can be made by merely operating a switch 
without opening the door of the oven. 

At the present time the armature dipping tank is 
placed near the oven and is stationary, but it is planned 
tc mount it on a truck so as to make it portable. A nar- 
row-gage track runs from the doorway into the oven, 
and a truck with a capacity for eight of the largest 
types of armatures on end is used for rolling into 
the oven. 

This electrical repair department also takes care of 
maintenance work on controllers, resistors, circuit 
breakers, unit switch groups, relays, brush holders, etc., 
and for doing this the shop is well equipped with modern 
work benches, which are mounted on steel legs and 
equipped with steel drawers. Steel skeleton shelves are 
also distributed throughout the department for racking 
various materials. 

All wheel work is done by machines which are grouped 
about the through track No. 4. The machine tool equip- 
ment includes a wheel lathe, press, boring mill and axle 
Car wheel storage is underneath this section in 
the basement and wheels are rolled through a door from 


plan and the table gives a detailed list of the machine 
tool equipment. Work necessary for babbitting bear- 
ings is done in one corner of the machine shop and an 
electric babbitt pot is provided for this work. 

The blacksmith shop is well equipped with tools to 
handle the necessary forging work of the electric rail- 
way system. One corner of the blacksmith department 
is partitioned off as a welding room. This is equipped 
with a Westinghouse motor-generator set for electric 
welding. Acetylene gas is also used for some welding 
operations, but is used principally for cutting purposes. 
About 90 per cent of the welding is done electrically. 
The electric welding machine is portable and also is 
provided with long leads so that welding work can be 
done in the overhauling section of the shop if necessary. 
Heavy work is handled by the I-beam hoist and jib 
crane. All windows along the west side of the shop are 
equipped with Venetian type window shades with blinds. 

There is a large open space back of the overhauling 
shop which can be used for outside storage, but as the 
basement portion is quite large, it is considered that 
this will be ample to take care of the needs for some 
time. Access to the basement is by a rear door which 
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The Incinerator Assists Materially in Keeping All Departments 
Free from Refuse. It Is 7 Ft. 2 In. x 10 Ft. 6 In. x7 Ft. 
High and Has a 22-Ft. Stack 


opens directly into an areaway and, in addition, as al- 
ready described, material is also handled through the 
batchway in the shop by means of the jib crane. In 
the space back of the shop is an incinerator plant where 
all refuse material is burned and where insulation is 
removed from copper parts for sale as scrap, as are 
also salvaged iron parts. One corner of the basement 
is fitted as a wash room with shower baths, locker room, 
lunch and rest room for shop forces. All plumbing 
fixtures are porcelain, except the wash fountains, which 


are pearl marmorite. These wash fountains are of 
circular concrete type and are provided with foot rings 
for control of the water so that it is turned on only 
while being used for washing purposes. 

The building is heated by direct radiation. The ma- 
chine and blacksmith shops have unit heaters in addi- 
tion with a low pressure vacuum system. Steam suit- 
ably reduced for heating is furnished from a power 
house near by. All electric lighting fixtures, placed in 
a manner to produce the best lighting effects, are in ac- 
cordance with the latest practices and codes. A com- 
plete fireproof transformer distribution vault in the 
basement provides all power and lighting requirements. 

The shop air system is supplied by a National Brake 
& Electric Company’s 225-ft. compressor located in the 
basement underneath the machine shop. The shop air 
pressure is 110 lb. From the compressor a main line 
runs to the central part of the shop and then a cross 
line runs through the high part of the basement to the 
walls. This line has taps at each pit and provision is 
made for three outlets along the sides of the pits. The 
air line runs along the north wall of the shop to the air- 
brake test rack, and piping is arranged from the test 
rack so that various parts of air-brake equipment can 
be tested not only on the rack, but also on the cars 
themselves. This piping runs from the test rack across 
the passageway to the various pits. Outlets are pro- 
vided so that air hose can be attached to reach to any 
piece of apparatus on the car itself and such parts as 
governors, feed valves, triple valves, etc., are thus tested 
in place. The test rack is also provided with storage 
reservoirs and compressors are given a running test 
against pressure after they are overhauled. 


Signal Bells Ring Again in Los Angeles 
IGNAL bells are to be put back on the cars of the 


Los Angeles Railway, Los Angeles, Cal. The work 
of replacing them on cars, which are now equipped with 


- metal-strip signals, will be done as rapidly as possible. 


The bells were removed many years ago because they 
were found to be a source of irritation to the motormen. 
A thin strip of metal was used to replace the bell. How- 
ever, With the progress of time, the traffic noises in- 
creased so greatly that it is now difficult for a great 
many of the motormen to determine whether the con- 
ductor has given the signal to proceed. 


The Network of Tracks with Crushed Stone Ballast Sets Off 
the Overhauling Shop in the Rear 


The New Storehouse with Offices of Superintendent of Motive 
Power Are Adjacent to Overhauling Shop 
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Accurate Machining of the Vs of 
Assembled Commutators Is Essential’ 


By Jesse M. Zimmerman 


Renewal Parts Engineering Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


By Machining the Vs of Assembled Commutator Segments to a Smaller 
Gage Diameter, High Bars Experienced with Arch-Bound Commutators Are 
Eliminated—Careful Gaging and Testing Insure Accurate Workmanship 


tators were of the arch- 

bound type. It was neces- 
sary to tighten the commutator 
and “re-turn’” the surface at 
the slightest indication of high 
bars. High bars were due to 
the whole structure loosening 
during the so-called process of 
seasoning, when the excess 
bond in the mica strips and 
V rings squeezed out. This led 
to the development of three 
things: (1) A mica plate for 
mica strips with a properly 
seasoned bond; (2) V rings 
which have a minimum amount 
of bond, along with proper 
flexibility of the mica; and (3) 
the “V-bound” or “opened-up” 
commutator. 

It will be well to explain the 
meaning of “gage diameter” 
of a commutator. It is the 
distance from the point where 
the extended sides of the 30- 
deg. and 3-deg. angles of the 
copper V or steel V intersect 
to the same point diametrically opposite. It can be 
measured accurately only with a male bridge gage. 

After extensive tests, it was found that by machin- 

_ ing the gage diameter of the Vs of assembled segments 
a definite predetermined amount, which is dependent 
upon the size of the commutator, different than the gage 
diameter of the steel V ring, it was possible to elim- 
inate the diffculty encountered with high bars on the 
arch-bound commutators. When the commutator is as- 
sembled, the pressure of the mica V ring will be first 
exerted on the 3-deg. angle of the copper V. When the 
banding wire is cut the bars will all push outward, thus 
relieving the arch-bound pressure between the copper 
bars and mica strips sufficiently so that each bar will 
be held firm by the V ring. ‘“Opened-up” places will ap- 
pear after the banding wire is cut when the assembly 
is cold. This is how the name “opened-up” commutator 
was obtained. 

After the assembled commutator has been heated and 
a pressure applied to the steel V ring, the pressure will 


f [: THE early days commu- 


*This is the third article in this series on_commutators. Others 
Were “Choosing Materials for Railway Motor Commutators, 
published Aug. 21, and ‘Important Considerations in Replacing 

Commutator Bars,” published Oct. 23. 


Final Test of Assembling Segments and Commutators. 


This Includes the 500-Volt Bar-to-Bar 
Test for Assembled Segments and Commutators and a 4,000-Volt 
Ground Test for Complete: Commutator 


also be applied to the 30-deg. angle of the copper V, 
drawing the bars in. When the assembly is cold, an 
equal pressure will be applied on the 30-deg. as well 
as the 3-deg. angle, thus holding each individual bar 
firmly so that it cannot raise or lower, should the bond 
squeeze out or the mica strips shrink. 


BARS WITH VS AND NECK PUNCHED TO AN 
UNFINISHED SIZE 


Tapered bars for building commutators come either 
rectangular or with the Vs and neck punched to an un- 
finished size. The procedure for preparing these bars 
for machining is slightly different after alternate 
strips of mica and copper bars are built on a building 
plate, and will be dealt with separately as far as the 
work differs. The milled slots in the building plate 
permit the mica strips to extend beyond the copper 
bars, so as to produce the rear mica extension. 

After the mica strips and copper bars are built on a 
building plate they are assembled on a dummy bushing. 
The assembled segments are then placed in an oven and 
heated to 150 deg. C. A split ring, which has a tapered 
face on the outside, is placed around the assembled seg- 
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ments while they are hot. A strip of fishpaper is placed 
between the ring and the assembled segments. A solid 
ring, which has a reversed tapered face on the inside, 
is placed over the split ring and pressed on at a pres- 
sure of 20 to 30 tons. This produces an arch-bound 
assembly. The dummy bushing is removed and the 
commutator is allowed to cool before the Vs are ma- 
chined. 

After the rectangular copper bar and mica strips are 
built up, a three-piece clamp ring is placed around them 
and the bolts are drawn tight. A strip of fishpaper is 
placed between the ring and the assembled segments. 
It is important that the assembled segments form as 
true a circle as possible. After the clamping ring is 
tightened around the assembled segments, they are 
placed in an oven and heated to 150 deg. C. The bolts 


on the clamping ring are then pulled tight, forming - 


an arch-bound assembly. 

It is difficult, if not almost impossible, to measure the 
Vs accurately by a scale, calipers, ete. A special tool 
is made for this purpose, which is called the “male 
bridge gage.”’ It is used to measure the diameter of the 
intersecting sides of the copper Vs and to check the 
accuracy of the angles of the Vs. It has two projec- 


Male bridge gage 
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tions which are the exact size of the Vs in the assembled 
segments. The extended sides of each of the 30-deg. 
and 3-deg. angles of the projections intersect at two 
imaginary points that are the same distance apart as 
the gage diameter to which the copper Vs are machined. 
Since the Vs of the assembled segments are machined to 
a gage diameter, which is different than the gage diam- 
eter of the machined steel Vs by a definite predetermined 
figure, the male bridge gage is made different by the 
same predetermined amount. 

The depth to which the Vs are to be machined is 
marked on the projecting Vs by a special tool. This 
tool is made so that it will fit over the end of the pro- 
jecting V. It has a clamp which holds the steel scale. 
The extended 30-deg. and 3-deg. sides of the V of this 
tool have an intersecting point, which corresponds to 
the intersecting point of the sides of the copper V. As- 
sume that the V is to be machined 2 in. deep. Then 
the 2-in. point of the steel scale is matched with the 
intersecting point of the V on the tool. The tool fits 
over the projecting V of each end of the male bridge 
gage. The end of the steel scale is the depth to which 
the V is to be machined. This point is marked on the 
side of each projecting V of the male bridge gage. When 


Two Methods of Clamping Assembled Segments, the Solid Clamp 
Ring and the Three-Piece Clamp Ring. The Building Plate 
Shows Milled Slots Allowing Rear Mica Extension 


Measuring Depth to Which Vs Are to Be Machined 
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Checking the Machined V in the Set of Assembled Segments 
During the Machining Operation. A Special Male 
Bridge Gage Is Used for This Purpose 


the two marks are in alignment with the end of the 
bar, it shows the correct machined depth of the Vs. 

In the manufacture of a set of assembled segments, 
there are certain refinements that are essential if the 
life and service are expected to equal that of the original 
commutator. The lack of these refinements often causes 
premature commutator failures. Since every commu- 
tator failure invariably means damaged armature coils 
and various other motor troubles that will cause delays 
in service, one must take into consideration the cost of 
the delays caused by premature commutator failures 
» when determining whether a set of assembled com- 
mutator segments without these scientific refinements 
should be used. 

Some of the refinements necessary in the manu- 
facture of assembled commutator segments are as 
follows: 

A rear mica extension of + in. should be allowed 
‘on all railway commutators. It serves as a barrier be- 
tween the bars, thus eliminating the possibility of short 
circuits caused by solder while soldering the armature 
leads. It also increases the creepage distance between 
bars. 

A mica extension of sz in. is desirable in the bore 


Gaging Inside Commutator Segments During Machining Operation 
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of the assembled commutator segments. This mica ex- 
tension, along with a drawn radius at the bottom chord 
of the bar, provides ample creepage distance between 
bars. Sometimes the distance between the commutator 
spider and the bore of the assembled segments is so 
small that it is necessary to machine the bore in order 
to provide sufficient clearance to assemble the mica 
V ring and mica bushing. When the bore is machined 
the burr, which is dragged to one side of the bar by 
the boring tool, should be removed by a special en- 
graving tool being drawn over the mica strip: This 
tool gives the bar a small radius as well as removing all 
copper “drag overs,” thus increasing the creepage dis- 
tance between bars. 

The commutator bars should not be out of axial align- 
ment more than the width of a mica strip. It is essential 
that the bars be parallel with the carbon so that the 
brush will short circuit the same bars at the front of 
the commutator as at the rear. 

The distance from any bar to the corresponding bar 
under the next pole should not vary more than plus or 
minus s: in. This variation is controlled by keeping 
the variation of the copper bars and mica strips within 
the specified variation of plus or minus 0.001 in. If 
this variation is larger or smaller, sparking will be 
prevalent at these spots. This is equivalent to increas- 
ing or decreasing the width of the commutating zone 
while the brush setting remains constant. Consequently 
when a wider or narrower commutating zone passes 
under the brushes, they must short circuit bars con- 
nected to coils whose potential is not zero. Therefore, 
sparking will be prevalent at these points. 

Assembled segments should be heated in an automatic 
temperature controlled oven at a temperature of from 
125 deg. to 150 deg: C., before the Vs are machined. 

The process of heating the assembled commutator 
segments before the Vs are machined is neither to drive 
out the moisture nor to get rid of the excess bond, as 
the mica plate should not contain live bond which will 
squeeze out. They are heated above the maximum 
temperature to which they will be subjected in service 
so that the bond in the mica, which is hard when it is 
cold, will soften and conform or adjust itself to the 
irregularities of the bars. This allows the clamping 
ring to draw the individual bars into a tight arch-bound 
assembly under maximum temperature conditions to 
which it will be subjected in service. It is this adjust- 
ing quality of mica which makes the breathing action 
of a commutator possible when it passes through the 
alternate heating and cooling periods in operation. The 
use of mica plate, which does not have the bond 
seasoned, should be avoided for use as commutator 
strips, as the bond will squeeze out. 

Heating softens the surface shellac, thus cementing 
the copper bars and mica strips into a solid body. This 
facilitates assembling when the banding wire is cut. 
This cementing action of the surface shellac on the 
mica strips also keeps the oil and moisture absorption 
at a minimum. 

The Vs of the assembled segments must be machined 
with a machine tool held in a positive slide set for each 
angle. This insures that the 30-deg. and 3-deg. angles 
will always be symmetrical with the gage line, thus in- 
suring absolute interchangeability and a tight-fitting 
job when the commutator is assembled. If the angles 
are not symmetrical, the 30-deg. angle may be 29 deg., 
thus making the 3-deg. angle 4 deg. It can be seen 
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that, with this condition, a space will be left between 
the 3-deg. angle of the copper and the mica V ring. 
When this happens, it is necessary to remove the V ring 
and build it up so as to make the commutator tight at 
this point, thus keeping the oil out. 

The gage diameter of the assembled segments must 
be machined so as to relieve the arch-bound pressure 
between the bars sufficiently to permit a “V-bound” or 
“opened-up” commutator. This has been discussed in 
the preceding part of the article. 

The machined Vs must be gaged with a permanent 
male bridge gage, while they are held by the steel 
clamping ring. The use of this gage has been discussed. 

The 3-deg. angle of the assembled segments must be 
machined so that it will form a tight joint between the 
copper bars and the mica V ring, thus keeping the oil 
and moisture from penetrating the commutator. 

All burrs and copper drag-overs from the machining 
operation in the Vs must be removed by running an 
engraving tool over the mica strip between the bars in 
the Vs. The machined Vs should be painted with a 
coat of thin shellac. This protects the Vs from dirt, 
oil and moisture while in storage. 

The milled slots for the conductors should have the 
bottom corner at the rear of the slot rounded. If a 
sharp edge is allowed to remain at this point it may 
cause a nick in the armature coil lead, thereby increas- 
ing the possibility of broken leads. 

The milled slots should be coated with pure resin flux 
to eliminate corrosion and to facilitate the soldering of 
the leads when winding the armature. 

Where the assembled segments are to be used with 
a two-piece mica V ring, a duct must be machined in 
the bottom of the Vs for the clearance of the mica V 


ring. A 500-volt bar-to-bar test should be made to show 
up any possible short circuits. If any are found, they 
should be cleared before shipping. 


Duisburg Installs Articulated Car 


ERMAN street railways, like those in the United 

States, are experimenting with articulated cars, 
and the latest installation in that country is a two-body, 
three-truck car recently put in service by the Duisburg 
Street Railway. Verkehrstechnik declares the car is 
giving satisfaction, and the ability of passengers to 
transfer from one car body to the other has proved a 
great convenience over the former practice of running a 
motor car and trailer with no such facilities. The main 


dimensions of the car follow: 


Length over all (exclusive of bumpers) . 


. 20,550 mm., or 67 ft. 5g In. 
Truck base (between the centers of 


adjoining pairs of trucks)............ 7.033 mm., or 23 ft. 1 in. 
Wheel base of trucks......-........... 1,700 mm., or 5 ft. 6 in. 
Outside width .«..::<5= 00s ahi eee ee 2,200 mm., or 7 ft, 3 In. 


On account of the narrowness of the car body, it is 
possible to install seats for only three persons across 
the car width, as shown in the plan. This practice, 
which is necessary in many German street cars on ac- 
count of the narrowness of streets, cuts down the carry- 
ing capacity, which in this car is as follows: 


Standing load on end platforms.................. 12 passengers 
Standing load on inside platforms................ 40 passengers 
Standing -load “In @ISIGS .0)..< vies orc « eyste) oa ee alee 4 passengers 


Seated 16a oF oe pee che een tis Sera d «0, ee 44 passengers 
Protaal en 6 cod Sole Ke Dee eakstina loreal ot acces “aes teeta 100 passengers 


The middle truck is built under the Jacobs patents, 
mentioned in connection with articulated cars in Berlin 
on page 259 of the issue of this paper for Feb. 14, 1925. 
The entire car has two motors, one on each of the end 
trucks. The vestibule is of the bellows type. 


H<- 9305-->+-<- 13/2 cps 420->+<-- /420 ><: 1272 > SEBS - 2020-—-> B55 
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This Articulated Car Has Capacity for 100 Passengers 
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Building Up Worn Journals of Car Axles by Automatic Arc Welding in the Shops of the 
Worcester Consolidated Street Railway 


Building Up Worn Surfaces by Welding’ 


This Is the Largest Field for the Welding Process in the Railway 
Shop—Worn Faces of Yokes, Brake Rigging, Brake Heads, Journal 
Boxes and All Truck Parts Can Be Built Up to Good Advantage— 
Motor Frames and Housings Offer Large Field for Economical Repairs 


By W. L. Harwocd 


Engineer of Power and Equipment Springfield Street Railway and 
Worcester Consolidated Street Railway, Springfield, Mass. 


Springfield electric railway properties, with which 

I am connected, in 1915, eleven years ago. At 
that time two Indianapolis resistance type welders were 
purchased. Besides using them for trackwork they 
were employed to repair broken motor cases, gear cases, 
and the like. 

Since then we have purchased much more elaborate 
shop welding equipment. In 1916 two Lincoln bonding 
machines were bought for track bonding. They were 
used on both properties for electric shop welding. In 
1917 we purchased two acetylene outfits, and in 1919 
we installed the first motor-generator sets strictly for 
shop welding. In 1920 we purchased our first automatic 
welders, so we have had a very complete welding plant 
on both the Worcester and Springfield properties for 
more than six years. 

In Springfield the plant consists of a conveniently 
located welding room with a 300-amp., constant-poten- 
tial welding motor-generator set, a 175-amp., constant- 


*This article is based on material given in a paper before the 
New England Street Railway Club, Boston, Mass., Oct. 28, 1926. 


S = welding was begun on the Worcester and 


potential set and automatic welding equipment with a 
specially equipped lathe for automatic welding. 

In Worcester the arrangement is somewhat different, 
the welding being done in a series of seven rooms that 
have corrugated iron partitions, the doors being pro- 
tected by canvas curtains. Two of these rooms are 
for automatic welding and five are for manual 
welding. These booths are equipped with two 300-amp., 
constant-potential motor-generator sets; a 200-amp., 
constant-potential motor-generator set, a 175-amp., con- 
stant-current set, a type “W” dynamotor, which, although 
purchased originally for track welding, is at the present 
time being used by the shop, and two automatic welding 
equipments used in connection with lathes arranged for 
this class of work. : 

The welding force consists of two welders in Spring- 
field and provision for five operators in Worcester. At 
the present time we have four operators. The weld- 
ing rooms on both properties are served by a system of 
overhead trolleys with hoists to facilitate the handling 
of work as much as possible. The walls of the booths 
are painted with an ultra-violet protective paint. 
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There are many fields for electric welding, probably 
the largest being the manufacture of new equipment, 
but we do not believe that manufacturing is a field of 
the electric railway repair shop. During the war, also, 
when supplies were hard to get, the welding equipment 
was called upon to make repairs to parts when new 
parts could not be obtained and where otherwise it 
would have meant holding cars out of service. We have 
found that the largest field for 


electric welding in 


Finished Pair of Wheels after Having Worn Flanges Built Up by 
Automatie Are Welding 


electric railway repair shops, at least in our shops, is 
to build up worn surfaces on all kinds of motor and 
truck parts. 

It is difficult to give a good idea of just what parts 
we reclaim. A list of the articles we weld would look 
very much like a parts catalog for truck and motor 
equipment. As the equipment goes through for over- 
hauling, however, all parts with worn surfaces, bolt 
holes, etc., are filled up and redrilled. Worn surfaces 
such as on yokes, brake rigging, brake heads, journal 
boxes, etc., are built up and machined where necessary. 

We have rebuilt some 611 motors, both of the older 
split-frame type and the later box-frame type. In the 
case of the split-frame motors, such as GE-67, GE-80 
and GE-87, the axle and armature bearing housing 
surfaces are built up where they are worn. All bolt 
holes in the case are welded and the worn surfaces 
where the motor is split are built up by welding. When 
the case leaves the welding room it is practically a 
rough casting, the only machined surfaces being the 
pole-piece pads and the holes where the pole pieces 
are bolted on. These latter surfaces, of course, do not 
wear. The surfaces where the two halves of the frame 
are bolted together are then planed. We have this work 
done in an outside shop, as we found one which was 
glad to get this work at a reasonable price. The bolt 
holes are then drilled, using a drilling jig which bolts 
to the field pad surface. This jig insures correct loca- 
tion of holes in the case and also insures interchange- 
ability. 

The next operation is to rebore the axle and arma- 
ture bearing housings. This work is done in a No. 31 
Lucas horizontal boring and milling machine. We have 
a simple jig for setting up the motor in the machine, 
consisting of a drum of the proper diameter to fit inside 
of the pole-pad surfaces. It is simply necessary to set 
the casing on this drum and bolt it in place, using the 
bolt holes provided for fastening on the pole pieces. 
Westinghouse 101-B motors are treated in a similar 
manner, except that in the case of the No. 101-B we 


rebuilt the motor to make it into a No. 101-B-2. In 
redrilling the bolt holes we relocate them and drill — 
them for 14-in. bolts in place of the 1-in. bolts used on 
the No. 101-B. We install a newer type of armature 
bearing housing and also change the brush-holders to 
the stud type. 

In the case of box-frame motors, the wear is in the 
axle and armature bearing housings. These are built 
up in some cases without removing the field coils. The 
armature bearing housings are machined in a wheel 
boring mill and the axle bearing housings in the hori- 
zontal boring mill. Worn pinion fits on armature shafts 
are built up by electric welding, the old keyway being 
filed up, a new taper turned and a new keyway cut. 
This is the process used with carbon steel shafts. We 
understand, however, that this practice is not recom- 
mended for the heat-treated alloy steel shafts we are 
now using. 

Six years ago we installed our first automatic weld- 
ing equipment, and found that it was possible to do a 
class of welding not practicable with the hand process. 
For example, we had experimented more or less suc- 
cessfully with building up axles by hand welding. I 
remember especially the first axle we built up by this. 
method in Springfield. It was a 6-in. axle and the job 
looked good, but when we put it in a lathe we found 
that it was very badly sprung. As we did not have a 
sufficiently powerful axle straightener at that time we 
had to call on the track department, which was able 
to do it with a rail straightener. The job was a suc- 
cess but expensive. We overcame the springing of the 
axle with hand welding, but the automatic process we 
find to be much cheaper and there is no comparison 
between hand and automatic welding as regards uni- 
formity and quality of the work which can be produced. 
At the present time we are welding our axles entirely 
by the automatic process and are using a rod covered 
with a flux, outside of which is a sheath. We find that 
this rod gives a much cleaner weld, especially on axles 


Car Wheels with Rebuilt Flanges and Axles with 
Bearing Surfaces Built Up 


where there are axle-bearing and journal-bearing fits. 
By welding up our axles we are able to keep the axle 
and journal bearings well up to size, increasing the 
life of the journal and axle bearings. This likewise 
increases the life of gears and pinions, and, of course, 
reduces the expense for new axles. 

Our first welding of steel wheels was with the auto- 
matic machine and was successful. We build up the 
flanges on all worn steel wheels before turning. In 
this way it is seldom necessary for us to touch the 
tread surface. This adds to the life of the wheel. 
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First, we get all the wear there is in the tread rather 
than turning it off to get stock enough to get a proper 
flange contour, and, second, it preserves the hard-rolled 
tread surface, which we believe wears longer than the 
newly turned surface. Our figures show that welding 
adds from 60,000 to 100,000 miles to the life of our 
steel wheels. As regards economy of this shop welding 
as compared with the purchase of new parts, we make 
it a general rule that no parts shall be reclaimed where 
the cost of reclaiming exceeds one-half the cost of a 
new part. It rarely costs us that much and often a few 
cents will reclaim an expensive part. However, all costs 
in an electric railway shop have to be carefully watched, 
and it is quite possible as a shop gets started in welding 
to become over-enthusiastic and weld parts which had 
better be replaced by new. A few average costs for 
this work are: for labor and material to weld one steel 
wheel, based on the average of a considerable number of 
wheels, $3.25, and labor and material to weld and re- 
machine one GE-67 motor based on the average of a 
number of motors, $28.62. 

For a number of months we kept a record and made 
out weekly reports of all work done in the welding 
department, the cost of the work, cost of new parts, and 
saving. The saving ranged from 50 to 97 per cent, or, 
in other words, the welding cost from 3 to 50 per cent 
of the cost of new parts. A rough average would indi- 
cate a 75 per cent saving and that our cost of welding 
averages about 25 per cent of the cost of new parts. 
The actual dollars. and cents saving varies, of course, 
with the class of work which is going through the 
shops: On running over the reports, I find one week in 
Worcester where this ran as high as $1,400. In any 
event, the saving is very noticeable in our equipment 
accounts and in the reduction of scrap accumulation. 

We are making a considerable saving by welding 
flanges of steel wheels and have been successful in this 
from the start. We have had but few failures and 
believe this is the experience of other roads which have 
tried the welding up of flanges. 

In working up information, I endeavored to get com- 
plete records of new wheels which have been welded 
and finally worn out. I found it to be practically impos- 
sible as there were no welded wheels which had been 
worn out, although we found a great many welded 
wheels in service. The worn-out wheels had never been 
welded and had made from 105,000 to 155,000 miles, 
the average being around 125,000 miles. Wheels which 
have been welded make an initial mileage of from 
60,000 to 100,000 and after welding we obtain about 
60,000 to 70,000 additional car-miles before the wheels 
are welded again. We have some wheels which have 
been welded several times. The wheels which we have 
welded are principally 34-in. wheels, but we have done 
some 22-in. and 26-in. wheels, 

The question has come up a great many times as 
to the effect of welding of car axles on the strength 
of the steel. Our records indicate that there is no 
more breakage with welded axles than with axles which 
have not been welded. We thought at one time it might 
be advisable to heat treat old axles, especially after 
they are welded. This, I believe, is being done by other 
properties. We have some such axles under test at 
the present time and have photomicrographs which show 
the character of the weld and axle before and after heat 
treatment. So far, however, our experience has not 
shown that heat treatment is necessary. 
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Light Steel Tie Construction Used a 4 
El Paso ' 


TANDARD section heavy T-rail, steel ties laid on a 

bed of stone ballast with a 6-in., two-course concrete 
pavement, is a type of track construction developed by 
the El] Paso Electric Company. According to the brief 
presented by the company in competition for the Charles 
A. Coffin prize this year the original cost of this con- 
struction is approximately $1 per foot less than any 


Track with Concrete Paving on a Stone Ballast Foundation on 
Alameda Avenue, El Paso 
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Standard Track Construction of the El Paso Electric Company 
Includes. T-Rail Laid on Steel Ties on a Ballast Foundation. _ 
Paving Is a Two-Course, 6-in, Concrete 


other equally satisfactory type. Moreover, it is easy on 
rolling stock, because of its resilience, and replacements 
and repairs, when these become necessary, are com- 
paratively easy. 

After an experience of six years the railway is con- 
vinced that concrete pavement is better for the track 
area than brick or asphalt, besides being cheaper.’ In 
this construction the concrete is used solely for paving 
and not in any way as a support for the track, although, 
incidentally, it serves to prevent water from getting 
into the foundation. 

Two big jobs were completed during the past year 
where concrete pavement was used on ballasted track 
with wood ties. The use of a good grade of oak or pine 
ties untreated has further reduced the original construc- 
tion cost and is fully justified on light traffic lines, the 
management believes. Rail sections were adapted to 
meet local conditions, both 90-lb. rail and 75-lb. rail 
being used with success, 

In ballasting and tamping track the roadbed is thor- 
oughly wet down and the ballast tamped pneumatically. 
Cars are allowed to operate over the track all the time 
to shake it down. During the concreting operations the 
constant passing of cars is thought to help to work 
down or tamp the concrete, and as laborers are on the 
job immediately ahead of the location where concrete is 
being poured they can watch for and make solid any 
loose ties. 
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Northern Ohio Modernizes Cars 


Both Interurban Equipment and Cars Used in Akron 
Have Been Rebuilt to Give Up-to-Date 
; and Comfortable Service 


ORTY-SIX cars of the so-called “600” type, con- 

structed by the Kuhlman Car Company twelve years 
ago, are being rebuilt by the Northern Ohio Power & 
Light Company into cars for one-man operation. They 
are being patterned after the Peter Witt type of car. 
The cars were originally constructed for heavy peak 
loads. The length over all was 46 ft. In the re- 
construction 2 ft. is being taken off the rear of the car 
and circular seats to care for seven passengers installed 
ir the well. In this manner the car is reduced in length 
to 44 ft., but the seating capacity is 
increased to 58 instead of the orig- 
inal 54. The entire seating plan is 
being rearranged, longitudinal seats 
being put in front. The old rattan 
seats are covered with heavy layers 
of felt and imitation brown leather 
put over this. The result is far 
more attractive and more comfort- 


able seats than the old ones. These seats, with the lower 
part of the car in mahogany and the upper in white, 
make for a car that is pleasing to the public and one 
that has brought words of praise from passengers. 

A center door, operated by a treadle, has been in- 
stalled and the steel sheathing extended down to give 


the car the appearance of being low. It has been neces- 
sary to put in three steps. The steps are 93 in., but 
the use of three has brought the first one nearer the 
ground than the steps of a Peter Witt car. Entrance 
ito the car is at the front and exit is from the center 
doors. 

All safety features are being installed for one-man 
operation and the cars will be used in Akron city service. 
Incidentally, all city lines in Akron, with the excep- 
tion of two, are one-man operated. 

One of the improved features from the standpoint of 
the public is the electric sign in front of the car, just 
behind the motorman, reading “Exit at Center.” The 
sign lights when the brakes are applied. Another sign, 
on the rear of the cars for motorists, reads: “Do not pass 
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Rear When Car Stops.” The car also carries a stop 
sign that lights up when the brakes are applied. 

The new company colors, red body, green stripe with 
cream top, are used instead of the former yellow. 

It has not been necessary to change the motors. They 
are of the Westinghouse 307-V type. The car has speed, 
is of composite steel, easy riding, and is of the best type 
of construction. The reconstruction costs are compar- 
atively low. 

The cars used on the Canton-Akron-Cleveland inter- 
urban line are known as the 1500-type. Bought several 
years ago, they are of steel construction and are still in 
good physical condition. Some two years ago the com- 


pany adopted the seat cover plan to add to cleanliness 
and this brought public approval. 


The covers were 


Above, Old 
Akron Car 
Before 
Remodeling. 
At Left 
Exterior 


Remodeled 


changed daily. Now the company has gone a step 
farther. The leather seats have been taken out and 
plush seats installed in the main compartment. New 
individual leather seats have been placed in the smoker. 
The Hale-Kilburn type seat is used. 

In the changing process four seats are being lost. The 
interurban car formerly seated 54; it now seats but 50. 
This adds to the comfort of passengers and gives plenty 
of room for hand luggage, ete. 

The old windows were removed and fourteen new win- 
dows 56 in. wide installed, using non-splinter plate glass. 
This gives passengers a clear view through the window. 
O. M. Edwards brass sash is also used. 

The floors are covered with live rubber, the product 
of the Goodyear company. Toilet facilities have been 
added to and improved. As no excess fare is charged, 
the Ohmer register is retained. 

The exterior of the car is the company’s standard red. 
The interior woodwork is of gray to match the gray of 
plush seats, while the ceilings are in white. All work 
has been done in the company’s shops in Kenmore. 
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Air-Operated Third Rail 
Sleet Scraper 


LEET scraper equipment for the 

third rail has been developed in 
the shop of the Lackawanna & Wyo- 
ming Valley Railroad, Scranton, Pa., 
and is now being installed on cars 
for winter service. It is air operated. 
The equipment consists of a 33-in. x 
4-in. air cylinder, scraper and con- 
necting lever. The cylinder is bolted 


Air-Operated Third Rail Sleet Scraper, 
Showing Scraper, Connecting 
Lever and Air Cylinder 


to the shoe beam at the right and 
the scraper at the left of the third 
rail shoe, both being connected with 
a lever fulerumed to the shoe beam. 
The scraper consists of a 4-in. x 2-in. 
steel shaft, steel scraper head and a 
set of scraper blades consisting of 
four -in. x 34-in. x 6-in. steel plates 
set at an angle of 60 deg., spaced 
4 in. apart and bolted securely to the 
head. A hole is provided in the shoe 
beam to permit of the free vertical 
movement of the scraper shaft. Pipe 
connections from the air cylinder to 
the motorman’s cabs, with suitable 
operating valves, permit of operation 


With the Original Winding the Armature Leads Were Bent Down 
Into the End Bell, Thus Requiring Sharp Bends in the 
Leads, Which Broke and Caused Trouble 


when desired. When not in use a 
pin is inserted through the scraper 
shaft and rests upon the top of the 
shoe beam, preventing accidental 
operation. 

It is stated the scraper blades 
will give service of about 200 miles 
and prove a very effective method of 
removing ice and sleet from the third 
rail contact surface. 


Preventing Vibration of 
Armature Coils 


ONSIDERABLE trouble was ex- 

perienced with open circuits in 
armature leads where they bend 
down to the commutator on type 
GE-70 armatures in service on cars 
of the Grand Rapids Railway, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. With the original 
method of winding these armatures, 
the leads were bent down into the 
end bell, which not only required a 
sharp bend in the lead, but also 
was often likely to leave these 
unsupported if the bends were 
straightened slightly. An accompany- 
ing illustration shows an armature 
with the old type of winding and also 
a coil at the top with the sharp bends 
in the armature leads. In order to 
overcome these troubles the sharp 
bends were done away with by bring- 
ing the leads down straight from the 
coil end to the point where they were 
soldered in the neck of the com- 
mutator. This straightening of the 
leads left a space underneath, which 
was filled in with asbestos rope. The 
leads and rope were painted with an 
insulating varnish so that when com- 


pleted a firm support was provided. 
This has effectively prevented the 
trouble of open circuits. 


Lockers Used for Storage 
of Paints 


ARELESS storage of paints, oils 

and varnishes necessarily in- 
creases the fire hazard. To prevent 
this, James Brown, master mechanic 
of the Wilkes-Barre & Hazleton Rail- 
way, Hazleton, Pa., has devised a 
very simple but effective cabinet. 
This consists of four ordinary wire 


Clothes Lockers Converted into Paint 
Storage Cabinet 


mesh clothes lockers. The wire 
backs were removed, the ends and 
doors covered with sheet steel and 
suitable metal shelves were installed. 
These lockers were mounted against 


With the New Method of Winding the Leads Are Brought Down 
Straight to the Commutator and Are Supported Underneath 
by a Winding of Asbestos Rope 
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a brick wall and fastened securely. 

All paints, oils, brushes and 
varnishes are placed in this cabinet 
at the close of the day. This gives 
the shop a very neat appearance and 
at the same time decreases the possi- 
bility of fire. 


Reported “OK” bearings suggests 
“Oiled “K” arefully. 


Reported “BO” bearings suggests 
“B’adly “Oiled. 


Bearing Flanges Rounded 
Quickly 

RMATURE bearings are _ bab- 

bitted to size in the Harvard 
shops of the Cleveland Railway. The 
flanged ends are also brought back 
to standard thickness by applying a 
layer of babbitt. After being poured 
the bearings are passed to a finisher, 
who trims off the ragged edges and 
rounds the flanged ends of the bear- 
ing. The tool used for this opera- 
tion consists of an old half-round 
file carefully ground so as-to pro- 
vide a cutting edge and accurate 
radius for the rounded portion. The 
top portion is wound with tape to 


Tape to form 
sf jane grip 


Old half 
round file 


ay 


AW 


A Half-Round File Accurately Ground with 
Cutting Edges Is Used for Rounding the 
Flanged Ends of Armature Bearings in 
the Harvard Shops of the Cleveland 
Railway 

form an easy grip for the hand. The 
bearing is placed in a vise with the 
unflanged end resting upon a special 
block. The top of this block has a 
steel collar that fits inside the bear- 
ing. This block has a hole in the 
center, into which the sharp end of 
the cutting file is placed. Then by 
rotating this around the inside of the 
bearing the flanged end is given the 
desired radius. This provides a 
quick method for rounding the in- 
side of the flanged ends and the cut- 
ting tool is arranged with offsets at 
different heights, so that different 
length bearings can be rounded with 
the same tool. 
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Dick Prescott Simplifies 
Maintenance 


But Trouble Continues to Brew 


Pp: WELCHER, chief inspector 


in the Consolidated Railway & 

Light Company's shop, carefully 
nursed his grudge against Dick Pres- 
cott, newly appointed assistant superin- 
tendent.. He lost no opportunity, in 
speaking with various workmen, to 
disparage Dick's ability by carefully 
guarded remarks suggesting contempt 
for the young executive. At the same 
time, his henchmen—‘Slowfoot”’ Lewis, 
“Lefty” Kooms and “Shorty” Green— 
did their part in spreading the seed of 
discontent among the various workmen 
in the shop. 

Totally unaware of this propaganda 
and the faint mutterings of trouble 
which it succeeded in arousing, Dick 
busied himself with the task of cutting 
out lost motion in the shop through 
proper planning of maintenance proced- 
ure. He spent considerable time in 
the storeroom and inspected carefully 
the requisitions received from various 
departments. He discussed these with 
the storekeeper and discovered many 
opportunities for eliminating confusion 
by reducing the number of different 
types and sizes of given parts ordered 
for replacement. 

As this program continued, orders for 
new material were limited to certain 
selected standards and all other types 
and sizes formerly used were put on 
the obsolete list. As cars came through 
the shop for overhauling it became the 
practice to equip one or more of each 
series complete with new standard parts. 
The obsolete material removed was held 
for use in making individual repairs and 
replacements until the stock became 


exhausted, whereupon another overhaul 
car was stripped and equipped with 
standard parts. 

Dick found that this gave an oppor- 
tunity for materially improving the 
procedure followed in ordering spare 
parts from manufacturers. It had been 
customary to place many small orders 
for comparatively minor repair items 
as the need arose, with little effort at 
consolidation of such orders into rea- 
sonable commercial quantities. The 
wide variety of parts required, some of 
which were for use on very old equip- 
ment, still further aggravated this con- 
dition. As a result, many of these 
orders were unattractive to supply 
houses and manufacturers, although the 
costs of such parts were high and de- 
liveries very uncertain. The policy of 
reducing variety in spare parts helped 
to relieve this situation. George Stew- 
art, the storekeeper, who at first was 
skeptical of the new plan, soon became 
openly enthusiastic. As time went on 
he found that the reduction in the num- 
ber of types automatically made it pos- 
sible to consolidate items and to order 
parts in commercial quantities. 

With, opportunities thus opening on 
every hand for improvements in the 
shop, Dick was too intent and busy with 
the job to be aware of the activities 
of his enemies. But matters were com- 
ing rapidly to a serious situation. One 
day, as Dick passed the door to the 
little office of his friend Steve White, 
carpenter foreman, the latter hailed 
him and beckoned him inside. As Dick 
entered the little office, Steve carefully 
shut the door. 
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- Overhauling Methods of the 
Pacific Electric Railway 


By F. E. GrIBEL 


Assistant Superintendent of Equipment 

' Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ENERAL overhauling and heavy 
repairs to electrical equipment 
operated by the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way are done at the general shops 
and running repairs and inspection 
at the division shops. The general 
shops are located at Torrance and 
were described in ELECTRIC RAILWAY 

- JOURNAL for July 21, 1917, and Aug. 
17, 1920. As an indication of the 
large volume of work done at these 
shops by the mechanical forces, this 
year’s program includes the complete 
overhauling of 350 cars and 72 motor 
coaches. In addition to this, much 
_ work is done in making repairs nec- 


essary to restore to service equip- 


ment damaged by accidents. 

Cars for general overhauling are 
brought into the shops on tracks ad- 
jacent to the scrub room. On these 
tracks the car is inspected and the 
necessary repairs are determined 
upon. The car is stripped of 
cushions and other trimmings of the 
body and is then moved to the scrub 
room, where it is cleaned thoroughly 
by a steam process. After this 
cleaning, the paint surface, if in good 
condition, is ready for repainting. 
It may be necessary, however, to re- 
move the old varnish with ammonia 
or burn off the old paint before re- 
finishing. Paint is removed from 
steel cars by sandblasting and a spe- 
cial room is provided for this work. 
After this work is done the car is 
moved to a track in the air room, 
where the trolley base and air com- 
pressor are removed and replaced 
with newly overhauled ones. 

In the erecting shop the car is 
jacked up and placed on stands. The 
trucks are sent to the truck shop and 
air and electrical equipment needing 
repairs are removed and sent to the 
control and air rooms for this work. 
While the various equipment is be- 
ing overhauled carpenters and cab- 
inet makers make necessary repairs 
to the body, underframe, sash, doors, 
ete. After the equipment is repaired 
and replaced and pipemen and wire- 
- men have cleaned, checked and ad- 
justed both air and control equip- 
ment the car is again ready to be 
placed on trucks. 

Sandblasting is used extensively 
in connection with truck overhauling, 
as this removes dirt and rust so that 
a close inspection can be made for 
defective parts. Wearing parts are 


\ 


renewed or built up by welding. 
Wheels are removed, renewed, turned 
or ground, as may be necessary. 
Armatures are removed from the 
motors and are cleaned and dipped 
in insulating varnish, after which 
they are baked. Equipment for this 
process has been installed but re- 
cently. Dipping and baking fill in 
the pores of the insulation and ce- 
ment the coils solidly in the core 
slots. This prevents vibration and 
consequent wear of the insulation, 
which is one of the principal causes 
for grounds in armatures. After the 
fields have been renewed or repaired 
the entire motor case is painted inside 
with insulating paint and the motor 
is then assembled on the truck. In the 
interval, brush-holders and connec- 
tions have been repaired or renewed. 
After a very thorough running test 


Locked Receptacle for 
Package Goods 


RANSPORTING loose parts and 

small package goods from the 
main storeroom to electric railway 
shops often constitutes quite a prob- 
lem. This refers particularly to such 
material as screws, fuses, small com- 
mutators, small reels. of copper wire, 
shunt wire, silk tape, brass brush- 
holder parts, ete. In order to pro- 
vide a sturdy receptacle for such ma- 
terials which can be handled easily 
and also to provide for locking so 
that the contents cannot be tampered 
with until the destination is reached 
the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Cor- 
poration uses what is called a “Tote” 
truck. Ordinarily these trucks are 
used in pairs, the one in the store- 
room being loaded up while the one 


Receptacle on Wheels Provides a Handy Method of Transporting Small Package Goods 


of the motors the trucks are sent 
back to the erecting shop. 

With the car body again placed on 
its trucks the car is sent to the paint 
shop, where repairs or repainting are 
done. The process used by this rail- 
way is the color and varnish system, 
which so far has proved more satis- 
factory than either the enamel or 
lacquer systems. Removable parts, 
such as seats, gates, equipment 
boxes, trucks, ete., have the paint 
applied with a spray gun, but the 
brush system is used for painting 
the car body itself. After painting, 
air men and electricians complete any 
small adjustments and test out all 
equipment. The car is then trimmed, 
which consists of replacing all seats, 
curtains, sash, locks, signs, etc. 


at the shop is exchanged for the 
loaded one each trip. These trucks 
are made of sheet iron and are 38 ft. 
x 4 ft. x 2 ft. high. The cover is 
hinged at one side, while at the other 
a clamp provided with a padlock 
keeps the receptacle closed. The pad- 
lock is provided with two keys, one 
of which is held by the storeroom 
and the other by the consignee. For 
rolling about the shop and storeroom 
two sturdy wheels are provided in 
the center on each side and a smaller 
wheel in the center at each end. Bails 
are provided for handling and pull- 
ing the truck. There are four on top, 
one at each corner, to make loading 
of the truck onto the supply car by 
means of a hoist or crane an easy 
performance. 
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Preventing Oxidation of 
Air Tanks Under Hangers 


NSTALLING a strip of canvas 

soaked in oil and white lead be- 
tween the air tank and the tank 
hanger is preventing the oxidation 
of air tanks under hangers on the 
cars operated by the New York 
Railways. 

Previous to the introduction of 


The Shaded Part Is Canvas Strip Soaked 
in Oil and Lead and Placed Between 
Air Tank and Hanger 


this method it was found difficult to 
force paint between the tank and 
hanger by ordinary painting meth- 
ods, with the result that oxidation 
took place. 


Systematic inspection and care- 
ful tests 


Will keep you out of a “hellofa’”’ 
mess. 


Another Use for the 


Sand Blast 
HE Indiana Service Corpora- 
tion, Fort Wayne, Ind., had 


some wicker chairs which were used 
in buses. These chairs had been 
painted, and in overhauling them it 
was desirable to clean the old paint 
off. It was very hard to get under 
the reeds where they cross each other 
and the usual process of cleaning 
was quite tedious. Arthur Redder- 
son, superintendent of motive power, 
conceived the idea of trying a sand 
blast for removing the paint. The 
air pressure was choked down to 
45 lb. and particular care was used 
not to keep the blast on one place 
for too long a time as there might 
be danger of cutting the reeds. The 
method worked out well and much 
time and trouble were saved. This 
company has also used the sand blast 
for removing paint from canvas 
roofs where the painting has become 
badly alligatored. Mr. Redderson 
believes that the sand blast will work 
well for removing paint from cane 
seats with proper care. 
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ment Available 


New Equip 


Motor-Driven Portable Air 
Compressor 


UFFICIENT air capacity to oper- 

ate a hammer rock drill, a heavy- 
duty concrete breaker or two or three 
spades for digging clay is possessed 
by the Sullivan portable air com- 
pressor. The machine is driven by 
a direct-connected electric motor and 
has a capacity of 103 ft. of air per 
minute. The design embodies two 
vertical cylinders, single acting. 
These are splash lubricated with posi- 
tive control of the amount of oil 
reaching the cylinders. Both the 
compressor and motor run at a uni- 
form speed of 750 r.p.m., the even 
turning movement being insured by 
a heavy flywheel inside the compres- 
sor casing. 

The whole rig is mounted on a cast- 
steel frame of a deep and heavy sec- 
tion and is protected from the 
weather by a canopy top. Water cir- 
culation for the compressor cylinder 
cooling is by means of a small centrif- 
ugal pump driven by a little pulley 
on the crankshaft. The machine may 
be mounted on steel wheels, or, if 
desired, on a Ford truck. It may also 
be mounted on a trail type truck with 
spring suspension and rubber-tired 
wheels, or on a timber skid. A 
similar unit of double the capacity 
has also been placed upon the market 
by the Sullivan Machinery Company. 
One of the units described was on 
exhibit at gthe American Electric 
Railway Association convention in 
Cleveland, being connected up so as to 
show actual operation on a track job. 
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Automatic Feed Machine 
for Arc Welding 


MACHINE for automatically 

‘\ feeding a continuous welding 
wire to the work at any speed up to 
3 ft. per minute, which is necessary 
to maintain a constant are length 
and a constant are voltage, has just 
been brought out by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 


Are for Welding Automatically 


Company. This machine strikes the 
are automatically and if necessary 
will exert a pull of approximately 
200 lb. in order to prevent fusion 
of the electrode wire to the work. 
This device relieves the operator 
of the tiresome and exacting hand 
labor of maintaining the are and 
feeding the welding wire, and, due 
to the electrical conditions of the are 
remaining practically constant, it is 


Compressed Air for Various Track Repairs Is Furnished Most Conveniently by a 


a Motor-Driven Unit of This 


Character 


November 20, 1926 
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Time and Energy of Workmen Are Saved by Use of a Portable Workbench 


possible to secure a better weld and 
to deposit metal very much faster 
than can be done by hand welding. 
The are length can be adjusted so 
that the arc can be maintained at an 
average value of from 15 to 20 volts 
and will remain almost constant at 
any given voltage. The 3-hp. feed 
motor and the electromagnets do not 
obtain power from the arc circuit 
and are therefore selected large 
enough to feed any size -wire up 
to 2 in. 

This automatic arc welding equip- 
ment can be used to best advantage 
on work requiring the welding of 
long, continuous seams and also for 
some repair applications, such as 
building up worn surfaces. It is also 
applied in building up worn flanges 
for electric railway car wheels. 

It has many advantages, including 
better fusion due to the use of a 
higher current, ease of operation, 
permitting an inexperienced oper- 
ator to handle it; uniformity of 
deposit, making better quality work, 
and the reduction in costs due to the 
ability to use wire in continuous 
lengths and eliminating the necessity 
of straightening and cutting. Other 
features of this equipment are dirt- 
proof housing and ease of accessibil- 
ity to parts. 


Movable Workbench 
Saves Steps 


N ELECTRIC railway repair shops 
stationary workbenches are most 
commonly built along the walls. 
Materials to be repaired must be re- 
moved from the cars or other equip- 
ment and carried to the bench. Many 


times the distance between cars and 
benches is considerable and much 
time is lost by workmen. To pro- 
vide a portable bench which can be 
moved to a convenient location and 
thus save many steps and energy of 
workmen the Manley Manufacturing 
Company, York, Pa., has brought out 
one of somewhat novel type. 

The entire workbench is of very 
substantial construction with a hard- 
wood top, steel drawer, shelf parti- 
tions, roller bearing casters and pro- 
vision for locking the wheels so that 
they will not roll about while the 
bench is in use. The bottom shelf 
of the bench provides a tray for large 
parts, and the intermediate shelf, 
with partitions, is conveniently ar- 
ranged for the smaller parts. These 
portable workbenches are furnished 
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in two sizes, one with a top 44 in. x 
16 in. and the other with a top 64 in. 


x 20 in. These can be furnished 
without the shelf partitions if 
desired. 


Portable Selective Speed 
Buffing Machine 


Y MEANS of belt shifters in 

rear Of both spindles it is pos- 
sible to stop either spindle inde- 
pendently of the other, on a new 
portable selective speed buffer just 
placed on the market by the Hisey- 
Wolf Machine Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Working in unison with 
the shifter an adjustable brake en- 
gages when the belt is shifted on the 
loose pulley, thereby holding the 
spindle stationary until the belt is 
again shifted. The belt tension can 
be easily regulated by means of 
the lever at either end of the ma- 
chine. As the machine is mounted 
on a hinged platform equipped with 
screw adjustment, it is possible to 
get still further regulation than 
that obtained by means of belt ten- 
sion levers. 

Twelve over-size ball bearings are 
used in the machine and full provi- 
sion is made for adequate lubrica- 
tion. As in other Hisey products, a 
full safety automatic starter with 
push button control is standard 
equipment. Two large doors in the 
rear permit full view ,and access to 
the entire machine. Various spindle 
speeds can be furnished to meet spe- 
cial operating conditions. If de- 
sired the spindles can be provided 
with a different speed on either end. 
This machine is made in three sizes 
with 73, 10 and 15-hp. motors. 


Doors in Rear Are Open, Giving Access to Machine 
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Association News & Discussions | 


Utility Commissioners’ Reports Consider 
Local Transportation Subjects 


EVERAL of the addresses and re- 

ports before the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners at its annual meeting in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Nov. 9-12, 1926, contain 
recommendations affecting the electric 
railway industry. A general report of 
the meeting was published in last 
week’s issue of the JOURNAL. Below 
are given abstracts from _ those 
addresses and committee reports which 
contain suggestions or information of 
direct value to local transportation 
men. 

In his annual address President A. G. 
Patterson referred to the situation of 
the various classes of public utilities 

’ with which state regulatory officials are 
concerned. Respecting motor vehicle 
transportation he spoke as follows: 

“The growth and development of 
motor vehicle traffic, both passenger 
and freight, goes rapidly forward while 
regulation, at least from a national 
standpoint, is still inchoate and unde- 
fined. Many of the states, realizing 
their responsibility and mindful that 
“a stitch in time saves nine,” have pro- 
vided regulation for intrastate motor 
vehicle operations. Through the co- 
operative methods of this association, a 
considerable degree of uniformity in 
such regulation has been observed. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has recently conducted hearings in a 
number of states for the purpose of 
assembling data and information upon 
which it will make a report and recom- 
mendations to Congress regarding 
regulation of this important and grow- 
ing transportation business. 

“Out of all the investigations and ex- 
perience regarding motor vehicle regu- 
lation, it is becoming more and more 
apparent that existing local authorities 
should be employed as the agencies by 
which this regulation should be made 
effective. The peculiar nature of motor 
vehicle carriers, the fact that they must 
travel over highways provided largely 
by the states and counties and not over 
their own roadways, the fact that there 
will probably never be the same eco- 
nomic reasons for the ownership of 
such carriers or the operation thereof, 
to be consolidated or vested in one 
person, firm or corporation, operating 
across many states, and the manifest 
necessity for closer supervision than 
rail carriers require in order to pro- 
tect the lives of the public and of pas- 
sengers of such vehicles—these char- 
acteristics indicate not only that the 
states can best perform the task of 
regulating this traffic, but that effective 
regulation in this field is well-nigh im- 
possible of performance by a single 
national body. 


“The splendid work which has been 
accomplished by the committee of this 
association in preparing and presenting 
to Congress a bill providing practical 
regulation for interstate motor vehicle 
traffic furnishes further evidence of 
the great value of this organization to 
the public, and the bill so provided 
should, and we trust will, receive favor- 
able action of the Congress. Until 
Congress does act, the states, of course, 
must confine their regulation wholly to 
intrastate operations. 

“That state is an exception wherein 
the public welfare does not already 
demand that regulation be provided for 
intrastate traffic of this sort. 

“State utility and railroad commis- 
sions and their staffs, as a rule, con- 
stitute the best equipped group of men 
in the state to formulate the basis and 
plan of regulation to be adopted by the 
Legislature. Such commissions can, 
and we think should, perform the serv- 
ice of submitting plans of such regula- 
tion to the legislative bodies. In devis- 
ing such legislation the rights and in- 
terests of existing carriers by rail, or by 
boat, should of course not be ignored. 


COMING MEETINGS 
OF 


Electric Railway and — 
Allied Associations 


Dec.2-3—Highway Research Board 
—Division Engineering and Indus- 
trial Research, annual meeting. Na- 
tional Academy Sciences—National 


Research Council Building, Wash- 
| 


ington, D. G&. 


Dec. 3—American Electric Rail- 
way Association, Metropolitan Sec- 
tion, Engineering Societies Building, 
New York City, 8 p.m. 


Dec. 6-9— American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, annual meet- 
ing, New York City, Engineering 
Societies Building. 


Jan. 10-14—American Road Build- 


ers’ Association, convention and road 
show, Coliseum, Chicago, III. 


Jan. 25—New York Electric Rail- 
way Association, winter meeting. 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. 


Jan. 26-28—Association of Equip- 
ment Men—Southern Properties— 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Feb. 3-4—Central Electric Rail- 
way Association, winter meeting, 
Toledo, O., Commodore Perry Hotel. 


But we think the position is sound that 
if, with improved systems of highways, 
the motor bus and the motor truck can 
furnish to the people a more con- 
venient, efficient and economical method 
of transportation, the people should not 
be denied the benefits thereof because 
the granting of franchises and certifi- 
cates to such motor vehicle carriers to 
carry on business will necessarily re- 
sult in some loss to the rail carriers or 
boat lines. If such motor vehicle trans- 
portation can be carried on for the 
people at a lower cost than rail trans- 
portation and the difference in cost is 
sufficient to warrant consideration, then 
we think that alone might justify the 
granting of a certificate to a motor 
vehicle carrier, even if the rail carrier 
traversing the territory was already in 
a position to carry all the persons and 
goods offered to it, but for the rendition 
of such service demanded a substan- 
tially higher réward. If we say that 
motor vehicle transportation should be 
denied because the rail carrier in the 
territory can carry all the persons and 
goods offered and hence should not be 
injured by such competition, when such 
motor transportation will be more con- 
venient, more satisfactory and more 
economical, by the same token we 
should forbid the sale of electric lights 
because to permit it will injure the 
manufacturers of candles and oil lamps. 

“The people are entitled to the 
benefits that will accrue from im- 
proved highways and the development 
of the motor vehicle just the same as 
they are entitled to the benefits accru- 
ing out of the advancement of science 
in any other field. If the railroads are 
confronted with a new problem in the 
form of this motor vehicle competition, 
then it is their task to solve the prob- 
lem so far as it affects them, not to ask 
the people to solve it by prohibiting or 
strangling the motor vehicle business, 
if that is found to be an improvement 
upon previously existing transportation 
agencies, but solve it by improving 
their own methods of transportation so 
as to minimize as far as possible the 
advantages existing in favor of motor 
vehicle transportation. 

“The man is foolish who holds the 
view that regulation should ever be ex- 
ercised in such a way as to deprive the 
people of any better, more convenient 
or more economical method of carrying 
on their affairs.” 


PEOPLE ARE ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 
OF NEW METHODS 


The committee on express and other 
contract carriers by rail also touched 
on automotive transportation in con- 
nection with the effect of such competi- 
tion on the existing carriers. It held 
to the following views regarding the 
situation: 

“Coming to the question of changes 
involved in the progress of events and 
with especial reference to the competi- 
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tion entailed in motor vehicle trans- 
portation, it is the view of the com- 
mittee that while, as expressed in 
previous reports, motor vehicle com- 
petition with carriage of persons and 
property by rail should be carefully 
controlled and limited with due regard 
to the rights. of existing carriers which 
have invested large capital and de- 
veloped business in good faith to the 
great benefit of the various communi- 
ties through which their lines run, yet 
it is nevertheless true as a general 
proposition that the people of any par- 
ticular community are entitled, under 
reasonable conditions and with due re- 
gard to the rights of all others, to the 
benefit of new modes of transportation 
and to a full utilization of the vast 
outlays that they have made, through 
the medium of taxes, in improved roads 
as a means for such new and different 
modes of transportation. 

“The theory upon which this con- 
clusion is based is twofold. One is, 
that it is the right of the people, with 
due regard to the proper safeguards 
for the rights of others, to enjoy new 
facilities, new inventions, and be the 
beneficiaries of the progress of the 
times. As the rail carriers enjoy the 
right of eminent domain by virtue of 
the right of the people to have private 
property appropriated to public servy- 
ice, so the people have the right to 
enjoy to the fullest extent consistent 
with the rights of others their invest- 
ments in the construction and improve- 
ment of roads which correspond, as to 
motor vehicle carriage, to the rights- 
of-way appropriated and occupied by 
rail carriers. 

“The other theory is, that the exist- 
ing rail carrier must be subject to the 
economic necessity of meeting the com- 
petition of newer and more desirable 
modes of transportation and take its 
chance of having to succumb thereto.” 


Motor VEHICLE TRANSPORTATION Is 
BECOMING STABILIZED 


A review of the problems brought 
up by the development of motor vehi- 
cles is covered in the report of the 
committee on motor vehicle transporta- 
tion, which is printed in full below: 

“The rapid progress in the building 
of good roads, engineering skill in the 
perfection of motor vehicles, the ever- 
present tendency of the American peo- 
ple to make immediate use of new 
modes of rapid transit, have combined 
to force to the forefront and to clothe 
with all-absorbing interest the question 
of motor vehicle common carrier serv- 
ice. The effect of this service is far 
reaching and touches nearly every 
phase of our business, social and eco- 
nomic life. It affects the relationship 
between the wholesale and retail mer- 
chant; the relation between the rural 
towns and commercial centers, the 
transportation and financial questions 
of traction, express and railway com- 
panies. So acute have been the prob- 
lems due to this new transportation 
and the efforts to allocate it to its 
proper place in the transportation 
world that the best thought of the 
country has been employed in an at- 
tempt at a wise and sane solution. 

“Commissions and regulatory bodies 
in practically every state in the Union 
have been swamped with the many per- 
plexing and seemingly contradictory 
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Resolution presented by 


Detroit in 1922, this 


Resolution: 


Association of Railroad and 


utilities, and 


said conference. 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that this Association renew its 
recommendation for the establishment of provisions authoriz- 
ing the “indeterminate permit,” and that we recommend that 
provision be made therefor in the proposed uniform law now 
under consideration by the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State laws; and be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be transmitted to 


Mr. Gettle of Wisconsin before the 


National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners 


Asheville, N. C., Nov. 9-12, 1926 


Whereas, at the Annual Meeting of this Association held at 
Association adopted the following 


Now Therefore, Resolved, that it is the sense of the National 
Utilities 
principle of the indeterminate permit is economic, sound and should 
be adopted in the legislation of the various states relating to public 


Commissioners that the 


Resolved Further, that this Association do and it does hereby urge 
the legislatures of the various states which have not yet adopted 
the principle of the indeterminate permit to enact legislation 
tecognizing and putting such principles into effect. 


situations which have arisen. Inex- 
perienced operators without seasoned 
judgment, promoters seizing an oppor- 
tunity to exploit the business, selfish 
interests impelled by their own private 
financial motives, prejudice, jealousy, 
political exigencies and hysteria on the 
subject, have, at certain times, in cer- 
tain places, almost imperiled the future 
of this new industry, destined as it is 
to play an important part in the future 
of this country. Time, however, and 
experience have been and doubtless will 
continue to be potential factors in solv- 
ing the perplexing questions. In many 
places the problem of motor vehicle 
transportation is gradually adjusting 
itself and finding its place in the trans- 
portation needs of the communities in 
which it operates. 

“Regulatory bodies are experiencing 
less difficulty in handling the ques- 
tions which arise. This is due in part 
to the fact that operators are becoming 
familiar with transportation problems, 
and due in a large measure to the ‘fly 
by night’ operator, finding his business 
unremunerative, having quit the field. 
Another contributing factor toward 
solution of local operation is due to the 
change in attitude of the other forms 
of transportation toward motor vehicle 
operation and in the change of attitude 
of motor vehicle operation toward the 
former. At first the officials of electric 
and steam roads felt that this new 
transportation would so deplete their 
revenues as to threaten the value of 
their invested capital and that they 
owed a duty to those who had invested 
in their securities to make unremitting 
warfare against the new business. On 


the other hand, bus and truck operators 
were led to believe by propaganda put 
out by promoters and certain manufac- 
turers that their business was in the 
near future destined to supplant the 
older forms of transportation and they 
should make every effort to enter into 
active competition with them at once. 
Fortunately for the transportation 
needs of the country these notions are 
quickly being dispelled and in their 
place a fine spirit of co-operation is 
being fostered. Co-operation will do 
more to simplify what was a complex 
situation than any other one factor. 

“‘As the solution of local motor vehicle 
transportation approaches, the exten- 
sion of the business into distant terri- 
tory brings for settlement interstate 
problems. Again, the many conflicting 
and different interests suggest as many 
plans for solution as there are inter- 
ests. Of course the only legislative 
body which can enact laws or provide 
regulation for interstate traffic is the 
federal Congress, as this right is de- 
nied the states by the Constitution of 
the United States. 

“Whether Congress should enter the 
field of motor vehicle regulation, and 
if so the nature and extent of such 
regulation, is now one of the absorbing 
questions. At our convention last year 
at Washington we adopted a form of 
federal regulation and indorsed a ten- 
tative bill prepared by our general 
solicitor, Mr. Benton, and a committee 
that had been appointed for that pur- 
pose. The bill was introduced in the 
Senate as Senate Bill No. 1734, re- 
ferred to the Senate committee on in- 
terstate commerce, and that committee 
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held hearings on said bill covering a 
period of several days. Much concern 
was manifested by many different in- 
terests and numerous views expressed 
and several amendments offered. In 
fact, before the hearings were con- 
cluded some one had made objection 
and offered amendments to at least 
every important part of the bill, and 
some truck organizations objected 
strenuously to any legislation at all on 
the subject. The bill has never been 
reported out of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION BY INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 


“Much interest has attached to the 
recent order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission initiating a country- 
wide investigation of interstate motor 
vehicle transportation. Those who 
have followed the hearings in the vari- 
ous cities throughout the United States 
are aware that it is quite clearly de- 
veloped that all are not of one accord 
on the question of federal regulation, 
but the prevailing sentiment disclosed 
by a preponderance of the evidence 
was for such regulation; it was also 
disclosed that the new transportation 
had made inroads on the revenues of 
steam roads in various parts of the 
country, and that steam and electric 
carriers in order to recoup their losses 
have taken over motor lines so as to 
control much of this transportation, 
and are operating them in conjunction 
with and as a part of their entire sys- 
tem, adjusting rates and fares and 
providing transfers and joint hauls to 
make the business attractive, con- 
venient and lucrative, and are handling 
it with a fair degree of success. The 
hearings also developed that the most 
profitable lines are those giving service 
not reached by other established modes 
of transportation. In other words the 
records of the hearings seem to indicate 
that motor transportation will find its 
place; not in competition with steam 
and electric, but to supply a service not 
reached by either, and in co-operation 
with both. 

“Experience has shown that motor 
transportation is not cheaper than 
steam and electric as first supposed, 
but on the contrary, more expensive; 
however, its lack of delay, flexibility 
and convenience of the service over- 
comes its expensive operation and 
serves to create and retain a demand 
for this kind of service. 

“The history of the business up to 
the present time shows conclusively 
the need of public business regulation 
and also clearly demonstrates that for 
the business itself and the people who 
use it local regulation has been a suc- 
cess. Great care, sagacious thought, 
and sound judgment should be ex- 
perienced in federal regulation lest this 
important industry be seriously crip- 
pled or handicapped. Such regulation, 
we maintain, must be made on the 
basis that motor vehicle transportation 
is primarily a local question, and 
only incidentally an interstate one. Its 
hauls are necessarily short hauls, and 
even a large per cent of its interstate 
operation is made up of transporting 
persons or property from the near 
border in one state just over the line 
in the adjoining state; in this respect 
its operations are not comparable with 
railroads and express companies which 


transport through several states or 
across the continent—so that the local 
aspect of the industry should not be 
forgotten in any regulation. 

“Those living in a particular com- 
munity are better acquainted with 
their transportation needs than those 
residing at a great distance. And an- 
other important consideration which 
must be kept constantly in mind is, 
that the states furnish the highways, 
the necessary instrumentalities which 
make the industry possible; each state, 
therefore, has something to say as to 
the nature of transpertation on its 
highways; the width and weight of the 
vehicles used; the rate of speed they 
should travel; road regulations in the 
interest of safety; these and many 
more, are all local questions peculiarly 
within the jurisdiction of the states, 
and legislation on the subject to be not 
only just, but valid, must reckon with 
them. 

“A splendid discussion of motor 
freight problems is found in the testi- 
mony of Thomas Snyder, secretary- 
treasurer of the Indiana Transfer and 


CASUALTIES IN HIGHWAY GRADE- 
CROSSING ACCIDENTS IN UNITED STATES 
AND AUTOMOBILES REGISTERED 


Automobiles 
Persons Persons Registered 
Year ended Killed Injured (000) 
Dec.:31, 1916... 1,652 3,859 ge mare areas 
1917... 1,969 4,764 4,983 
1918... 1,852 4,683 6,147 
1919... 1,784 4,616 ‘ 7,565 
192052215791 5,077. 95232 
1OFie e020 4,868 10,466 
1922 220 890 5.383 12,238 
1923505 2,268 6,314 15,092 
1924... 2,149 6,525 17,592 
1925... 2,206 6,555 19,954 


Warehouse Association, before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission at a 
hearing in Chicago; the suggestions 
are so pertinent and so well stated thats 
we have made them an exhibit to this 
report so as to bring the same before 
the association. 

“From a study of the motor vehicle 
industry, its local nature and character 
of its business, we do not believe it 
wise or prudent to place its regulation 
under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. We, therefore, recommend 
that the passage of Senate Bill No. 
1734, with such amendments as may be 
found necessary, be urged by this asso- 
ciation.” 

A most constructive view regarding 
the relative importance of service and 
rate of fare for local transportation 
companies is expressed in the report of 
the committee on service of public util- 
ity companies. That part of the report 
dealing with this subject is printed 
below: 

“The standards of service of street 
car companies are fairly well stabilized 
as is shown by the few new rules or 
changes in rules that have appeared 
in the past few years. The biggest 
service problem before the industry at 
the present time is that of modernizing 
its equipment. Cars which are more 
comfortable, more speedy and less noisy 
than ever before are being built, and 
with light weight and one-man opera- 
tion they are frequently more economi- 
cal to operate than the older types. 
The commissions can and should co- 
operate with the street car companies 
in this movement, because it is gen- 
erally agreed that today good service 


is more important in street car regula- 
tion than cheap fares. 

“Great improvement has been made 
in the last few years in the type of bus 
operating in this country, and this im- 
provement continues to progress with 
rapidity. As the bus approaches in 
appearance the private limousine, the 
public demands an even greater reduc- 
tion in noise and unpleasant odors due 
to gasoline and oil. Improvement in 
these lines together with increased at- 
tractiveness both within and without 
bring their own reward in increased 
revenues. Competition is still keen 
enough so that it is necessary only for 
the commission to encourage, without, 
except in rare cases, demanding con- 
tinued progress. 

“One decided advance recently made 
in service of local transportation is the 
de luxe or parlor car bus line running 
parallel with and controlled by the 
street car line. The characteristics of 
such operation are luxuriant buses, a 
high rate of fare, usually 25 cents, high 
speed and efficient and courteous serv- 
ice. Such a line has been established 
within the past year between Chevy 
Chase, a suburb of Washington, but 
within the District of Columbia, and 
the downtown section including the 
Union Station and the Capitol. Not 
only has this line made money, but also, 
according to the president of the Capi- 
tal Traction Company, which operates 
it, it has been one of the best good will 
builders the company has found and 
apparently has actually helped increase 
the number of passengers on the car 
line. The local utilities commission 
gave permission to the car company to 
run this line parallel to its own tracks 
at a 25-cent fare, notwithstanding the 
fact that the then independent bus com- 
pany petitioned for permission to oper- 
ate a bus line at 10 cents. The com- 
mission was led to this decision partly 
because of the question of competition, 
but largely because it was felt that 
the type of service desired demanded 
a high rate of fare. As strange as it 
may seem, the citizens of Chevy Clase 
through their Citizens’ Association 
threw the weight of their support to 
the higher fare.” 

Recommendations of the National 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety for the protection of dangerous 
grade crossings are indorsed by the 
committee on safety of railroad opera- 
tion. Experience with a law of this 
type in the state of Minnesota is cited 
by the committee. That portion of the 
report on this subject follows: 

“The Minnesota grade crossing law 
has now been in operation for about 
one year. This law authorizes the 
Railroad. and Warehouse Commission 
to designate particularly dangerous 
crossings as ‘stop’ crossings, and re- 
quires all drivers to come to a full 
stop at such crossings under penalty. 

“The commission has exercised great 
care in the selection of the crossings to 
be so designated, and only about 10 per 
cent of the crossings in the state are 
so marked. 

“The enforcement of the law is in 
the hands of the local authorities, and 
results vary depending upon their ac- 
tivities. The placing of the signs and 
the publicity given them has accom- 
plished great good, as the drivers who 
do not actually come to a dead stop, no 
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doubt do look and proceed over the 
crossing more carefully. This is shown 
by the reduction in the number of acci- 
dents, although the number of cars in 
use has greatly increased. 

“The adoption by all states of a uni- 
form law empowering the commissions 
to designate dangerous grade crossings 
at which drivers of automobiles and 
other vehicles must stop, as recom- 
mended by the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, is highly 
desirable and should have the active 
support of this association. 

“In Minnesota the State Highway 
Commission, in connection with its 
road-building program, is very active 
in the rerouting of the trunk highways 
in a manner so as to eliminate all 
grade crossings that it is possible to 
do away with. In such work it is 
meeting with much co-operation from 
the railroads, and where crossings are 
necessary the railroad and the com- 
mission are eliminating the grade 
crossing by the construction of over- 
head or underground crossings and 
sharing in the expense of such im- 
provement. When the State Highway 
Commission took over the trunk high- 
way system in Minnesota in November, 
1920, there were approximately 932 
grade crossings to be contended with 
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in connection with the 7,000-mile trunk 
highway project. The highway depart- 
ment, by the end of the year 1926, ex- 
pects to have eliminated 357 of this 
number. Of the 357 eliminated, 44 will 
have been by overhead structures, 80 
by underpasses and 233 by relocation 
of the highways. Further crossings 
will be eliminated by one or the other 
of the above methods as the trunk high- 
way projects are further extended. 
The policy of the State Highway Com- 
mission is one to be commended, and 
the good work has no doubt already 
saved the lives of many of our own 
citizens and citizens of other states. 

“In connection with the operation of 
the new Minnesota grade crossing stop 
law, the city of Minneapolis and vari- 
ous other municipalities have passed 
ordinances requiring all motor vehicles 
to come to a full stop at all railroad 
grade crossings within their municipal 
limits, which have been designated stop 
crossings by the Minnesota commission 
under the provisions of the new law. 
The municipalities have the necessary 
traffic officers to enforce the law, and 
their ordinances will no doubt be quite 
rigidly enforced. The effect of such 
enforcement will be far reaching in 
commanding respect for and obeyance 
of the stop crossing law.” 


Regulation and Snow Fighting Discussed 


at Wisconsin 


TATE regulation of bus lines and 

the part bus companies should play 
in snow removal activities were the two 
most vital questions discussed by mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Motor Coach As- 
sociation at its first annual convention, 
held in Madison, Nov. 9 and 10. The 
organization includes several electric 
railways operating buses. 

The association sponsored a bill for 
regulation of bus lines at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature. It was passed 
by both houses, but was vetoed by Gov- 
ernor Blaine. The association plans to 
present a new bill at the next session. 

C. N. Mauer, state traffic engineer 
with the Highway Commission, ad- 
dressed the convention on traffic regula- 
tion from the highway official’s view- 
point. - 

The two-day convention was ar- 
ranged by M. H. Frank, Wisconsin 
Power & Light Company, Fond du Lac, 
president; John M. Cadby, newly ap- 
pointed secretary of the association, 
and E. R. Fitzgerald, Royal Rapid 
Transit Company, treasurer. 

The list of speakers included Mayor 
A. G. Schmedeman, Madison; L. C. 
Knapp, Wisconsin Power & Light Com- 
pany, Manitowoc; President Frank; 
Edgar F. Zelle, president Minnnesota 
Motor Bus Association, St. Paul; Ches- 
ter Moore, vice-president and secretary 
Illinois Motor Transportation Associa- 
tion; B. W. Arnold, Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad; Dudley 
Montgomery, Madison Railways; Fran- 
cis A. Cannon, Madison, secretary Wis- 
consin Good Roads Association; C. M. 
Larson, Madison, secretary Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission; Prof. W. C. 
Hewitt, Oshkosh Normal School; J. F. 
O’Neill, Madison, Wisconsin Motor Bus 
Lines; H. J. Underwood, Vacuum Oil 
Company; Mr. Fitzgerald; A. E. Clock, 
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Bus Meeting 


Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad; Mr. Maurer; H. G. Monger, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin Motor Bus Lines,. 


and Edwin E. Witte, Madison, chief of 
the legislative reference library. 

Officers of the association, who hold 
over until February, include Mr. Frank, 
president; Mr. Monger, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. Knapp, second vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. Fitzgerald, treasurer. 
Directors include the above officers and 
B. W. Arnold, A. M. Schrum, Gray 
Transportation Company, Menominee, 
Mich., and A. E. Beaurline, Twin City 
& Southern Bus Company, St. Paul. 

President Frank, in his opening 
address, advocated greater use of news- 
paper advertising space, of coupon 
mileage books good for transportation 
on any bus line connected with the 
association, group insurance for mem- 
ber companies, adoption of standard 
classification of accounts in order to 
make studies and comparisons of costs, 
and uniform methods for selection of 
drivers. 

C. M. Larson, chief engineer of the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission, said 
that if buses are to play a permanent 
part in the nation’s transportation 
business, they must maintain service 
schedules during the entire year. He 
warned bus operators that if service is 
discontinued for several days or weeks 
at a time because of the expense of 
snow removal, bus operation is sure to 
lose some of its popularity. 

A traffic regulation policy was out- 
lined by J. T. Donaghey, chief engineer 
Wisconsin Highway Commission. This 
program included uniformity through- 
out the nation in both highway traffic 
laws and city ordinances governing 
traffic, education of motor vehicle oper- 
ators in traffic laws and regulations, 
and acceleration of traffic on heavily 
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traveled highways rather than retarda- 
tion of it. This could be accomplished, 
he declared, by educating the slow, 
reckless driver as well as the fast, 
reckless driver. Mr. Donaghey proph- 
esied that the time would come when 
there would be no maximum speed limit 
and the only cause for arrest will be 
reckless driving. 

An outline of the maintenance 
methods of the Wisconsin Motor Bus 
Lines was presented by H: L. Debbink, 
superintendent of gasoline vehicles for 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company. 


Internationaler Strassenbahn 
und Kleinbahn Verein to Meet 


N THE invitation of the Copen- 

hagen Street Railway System, the 
1927 convention of the Internationaler 
Strassenbahn und Kleinbahn Verein 
will be held in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
on June 20 to 23. Business sessions 
will be held during the mornings of 
those days. The afternoons will be de- 
voted to visits to various points of in- 
terest in and about the city. 

A tentative list of some of the topics 
to be discussed follows: Improvements 
in Copenhagen rolling stock, particu- 
larly in the direction of methods of 
brake control and car painting; reduc- 
tion in the maintenance-of-way ex- 
penses of the Copenhagen system 
through the application of the sorbitic 
process to rails; radio disturbances; the 
motor bus and the street railway; prac- 
tical methods of increasing average 
schedule speed; simplified methods of 
exchange of freight between trunk lines 
and electric railways; general statistics. 


merican 
| Association News 


Coffin Award Committee Meets 


RELIMINARY plans for’ the 

Charles A. Coffin Prize competition 
in 1927 were made by the Coffin award 
committee at a meeting held at asso- 
ciation headquarters in New York on 
Nov. 17. Letters to electric railway 
companies inviting participation and 
announcing the conditions of the 1927 
competition are to be prepared and 
distributed at an early date. The com- 
mittee felt that the Coffin award has 
been a large factor in stimulating en- 
thusiasm and progress in the industry 
and that the advantages to be obtained 
by participation make it important that 
the preparation of briefs be started 
early in the year. For that reason it 
was considered desirable to announce 
the conditions for this year’s competi- 
tion as early as possible, and steps 
were taken to carry out this objective. 

The committee also recommended 
publication of a 1926 issue of ‘Electric 
Railway Practices,” this being a digest 
in book form of the developments by 
the various contestants, similar to that 
published in previous years. Those 
present at the meeting were President 
W. H. Sawyer, W. W. Trench, secretary 
Charles A. Coffin Foundation, and 
James H. McGraw. 
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The News of the Industry 


$15,000,000 Railroad 
Extension 


Preliminary Plans Completed for the 
Proposed New Line to Cover the 
Industrial Belt of Piedmont 


Interest in the territory that will be 
affected centers in the talk of the ex- 
tension of the Piedmont & Northern 
Railway from Charlotte to Durham, a 
distance of 150 miles, and from Gas- 
tonia to Spartanburg, S. C., a distance 
of 50 miles, making a total new track- 
age of more than 200 miles. The con- 
struction of the proposed new lines will 
involve an expenditure of about $15,- 
000,000, but officials of the railway 
have declined to discuss the question of 
estimated costs. 

Officers and directors of the railway 
have committed themselves by formal 
resolution to the early construction of 
the line to make a continuous route from 
Greenwood, S. C., to Durham, in ac- 
cordance with the intention of the late 
James B. Duke and associates, at the 
time they organized the railway fifteen 
years ago. The extension of the North 
Carolina portion of the railroad will, 
in effect, give Charlotte and other towns 
touched a new trunk line railroad and 
bring the Atlantic Coast Line and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad into Charlotte 
by reason of the physical connections 
tapping these systems. 

The intention of Mr. Duke and his 
associates at the time they organized 
the company is recalled in the first 
paragraph of the preamble to the res- 
olutions adopted by the directors. It 
is stated that the company originally 
“imtended that its main line of railway 
should extend through the Piedmont 
sections of the Carolinas from Green- 
wood, S. C., to Durham, N. C., with 
such additional lines as might be neces- 
sary or desirable for the development 
of the resources of this section.” 


MEETING SCHEDULED FOR DEC. 8 


The resolutions state that the “pre- 
liminary plans” looking to the resump- 
tion of construction “have now been 
completed to the point where further 
construction work may be commenced.” 
The resolutions adopted by the board 
of directors contain a call for a meet- 
ing of the stockholders to be held in 
Greensboro, S. C., on Dee. 8 to consider 
and pass upon the proposal of the board 
that the work of extension of the lines, 
as described by the board, be resumed. 
It is assumed that securing the assent 
of the stockholders to the program is 
a mere formality and that the program 
will be promptly approved by them and 
that shortly thereafter contracts for 
portions of the actual construction may 
be awarded. 

The resolutions adopted do not men- 
tion a city or town to be touched be- 
tween Charlotte and Durham and no 


further information on this point could 
be obtained from officials of the com- 
pany. It is being recalled, however, 
that a campaign was waged by public- 
spirited citizens last year in Winston- 
Salem and other towns between there 
and Charlotte with a view to securing 
promises of business support for the 
extension, which at that time was gen- 
erally described as to be from Charlotte 
to Winston-Salem. Nothing is known 
outside of Piedmont & Northern of- 
ficial circles as to just what route the 
proposed extension will take between 
Charlotte and Durham, but it is 
thought likely that it may touch one 
or two if not all of the “triangle” 
cities—Greensboro, Winston-Salem and 
High Point. 

The proposed new line will traverse 
the great industrial belt of Piedmont 
along the line of what has been called 
“the workbench of the South.” Like 
the portions of the Piedmont & North- 
ern already constructed, the new lines 
will be electric, operated by power 
produced by the Southern Power Com- 


pany, the major Duke enterprise of 
the section. : 

At Durham the Piedmont & North- 
ern, when completed, will connect with 
the Norfolk & Western and with an- 
other Duke railroad, the Durham & 
Southern, which extends from Durham 
to Dunn, on the main line of the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line. 


Fare Advance Sought in 
Los Angeles 


The Los Angeles Railway, Los Ange- 
les, Cal., has filed with the California 
Railroad Commission an application 
asking the commission to investigate 
its operations and its rates and to 
establish a new rate structure based 
on a T-cent single fare with four 
tickets or tokens for 25 cents, including 
free transfer privileges. The company 
states that it is no longer able to 
operate on the present 5-cent fare and 
that for the last two years its railway 
service has been carried on at a loss. 
No dividend has been paid since 1913. 


Illinois Inquiry Under Way 


Bankers Favor State Control and the Terminable Permit at Legislative 
Committee Hearing—H. R. Riley Severe in His Criticism of 
Lisman Proposal—Receivership Talk Revived 


TATE supervision of traction prop- 

erties, as against local regulation, 
and the adoption of terminable permits 
are recommended by the nine Chicago 
bankers and industrialists who have so 
far appeared before the joint commit- 
tee of the Illinois Senate and House 
appointed at the last session of the 
General Assembly to consider these 
problems. The committee opened hear- 
ings in Chicago on Nov. 8. 

John J. Mitchell, chairman of the 
board of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company and the first witness to be 
called, stated that the twenty-year fran- 
chise by which Illinois companies are 
now limited by law is entirely too short 
a grant to permit effective financing. 
He said that people who have studied 
the question thoroughly consider an in- 
determinate franchise the most eco- 
nomical, satisfactory and up-to-date 
method of dealing with the subject. He 
was convinced that “there is a decided 
advantage in having utilities controlled 
and supervised by a state board. I be- 
lieve such a board is better fitted, more 
disinterested and less tainted with 
politics.” 

George M. Reynolds, chairman of the 
Continental & Commercial National 
Bank, believed an indeterminate per- 
mit with proper safeguards would be 
helpful in raising the large sums 
necessary. He said that to avoid local 
politics members of a commission to 
control Chicago’s local transportation 


agencies should be appointed by the 
Governor rather than being elected or 
appointed by the mayor. 

With regard to the expiration of Chi- 
cago Surface Lines franchises and the 
maturing of some $150,000,000 of bonds 
on Feb. 1, Mr. Reynolds held that re- 
ceivership was all but inevitable. He 
favored immediate construction of 
downtown subways, but pointed out 
certain disadvantages in the special 
assessment method of payment. 


THIRD WITNESS OUTLINES IMPORTANT 
POINTS IN FRANCHISE QUESTION 


Three things must be considered in 
the local franchise question, according 
to George T. Woodruff, president of the 
National Bank of the Republic, and the 
third witness. The first item he men- 
tioned was statewide regulation of util- 
ities; second, the renewal of the danger 
of local prejudice interfering with fair 
rate making and, third, that these two 
would result in larger units of opera- 
tion safe for small investors. 

Ralph Van Vechten, president of the 
State Bank of Chicago, said that rates, 
service and financing are the only ques- 
tions to be considered. He predicted 
that any effort to refinance the Chicago 
Surface Lines on the present basis 
would be very difficult. Receiverships 
had been tremendously expensive and 
naturally the bondholders were gun 
shy. 

Other bankers and business men went 
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on record for terminable permits and 
state control. 

H. B. Riley, president of the Chicago 
Title & Trust Company, trustee for 
holders of the underlying securities of 
the Chicago Surface Lines, said he did 
not look for a receivership of the Chi- 
cago City Railway, but there seemed 
to be no hope of the Chicago Railways 
escaping this fate. He declared that 
the twenty-year ordinance of 1907 was 
excellently conceived in many respects, 
but the sponsors unfortunately could 
not look into the future and see that 
financial conditions would change. With 
the purchasing value of the dollar at 
only 65 cents, a 7-cent fare was not 
quite enough to take up the slack. 

Much interest was taken in Mr. 
Riley’s outspoken remarks about the 
recent proposal of the Lisman inter- 
ests to take over the Surface Lines 
properties. He said in part: 


I don’t believe that Lisman can put it 
over. He has the reputation in New York 
of being without a peer in railroad reor- 


ganization. But we have a different situa- 
tion here. Our railway is not in such 
straits. It is a going concern, in continu- 


ous operation,’ paying its way. All it is 
asking is permission to go ahead under 
fair conditions. 

Mr. Lisman’s proposition is to put in 
$50,000,000 cash for the purchase of ‘a 
$165,000,000 property, when the contract 
with the city under the 1907 ordinance 
provides if the city buys the property it 
must pay cash for it. I don’t think Mr. 
Lisman could get $165,000,000 cash, but, 
of course, if you were going to turn over 
these properties to him for $50,000,000 cash 
and the rest paper, he could walk down 
Wall Street and put it over in 24 hours. 
In my opinion the city will have to give 
the companies a license to continue opera- 
ction when their franchises expire, either a 
franchise or just a permit. The city must 


do that or people couldn’t get to their 


iy pa must stop getting people to put 
up money for its transportation service 
and then taking their property away from 
them. 

Fear was expressed at a meeting of 
the local transportation committee of 
the City Council on Nov. 11 that the 
terminal permit investigation commit- 
tee would be unduly prejudiced in its 
report to the Legislature by the senti- 
ments of local bankers, who, almost to a 
man, are in favor of state control of 
public utilities. 

Alderman Joseph McDonough, chair- 
man of the committee, declared that 
‘some of the bankers who testified have 
sought to convey the impression to the 
legislators that there is a divided senti- 
ment in Chicago for and against “home 
rule.” 

The Alderman said that on the con- 
trary the investigating commission 
should be told that there is an over- 
whelming sentiment in favor of local 
supervision and control. He said that 
“a referendum on ‘home rule’ would 
‘soon convince them what percentage is 
for, and what against it.” 

The local transportation committee is 
almost unanimously agreed that Chi- 
cago voters would not countenance any 
-other arrangement than home rule in a 
new traction ordinance, but the ma- 
jority of its members have gone on 
record as favoring the terminable per- 
mit. 

Mayor William E. Dever, Corpora- 
‘tion Counsel Francis Busch and several 
Aldermen are to appear before the in- 
vestigating committee in support of 
local regulation at its next session on 
“Nov. 26. 


Detroit Appointment 
Expected Soon 


Mayor Smith of Detroit and the 
Street Railway Commission will meet 
on Novy. 30 to appoint a successor to 
Col. H. U. Wallace, manager of the 
municipal railway. Del A. Smith has 
been mentioned for the appointment, 
but no definite action will be taken until 
the Mayor returns to Detroit. Colonel 
Wallace tendered his resignation as 
general manager to become effective on 
Jan. 1. Press of private business in- 
cluding management of his 5,000-acre 
plantation in Georgia is his reason for 
resigning. There has been no dissen- 
sion on the part of the general manager 
or the city administration during the 
term of his employment. Del Smith’s 
salary has recently been raised from 
$7,000 to $9,000 a year. 

It was in June a year ago that 
Colonel Wallace succeeded Ross Schram 
in charge of Detroit’s municipal rail- 
way. He was selected for the post 
from a long list of candidates after 
Mr. Schram had been dismissed from 
office by Mayor Smith for ‘inexperience 
and inefficiency and for neglect to fur- 
nish me with reports which I have re- 
peatedly requested.” Counter accusa- 
tions by Mr. Schram received short 
shrift. 


City Officials at Odds Over 
“LL” Lease Renewal 


An array of facts and figures was 
presented on Noy. 18 to the Public 
Service Commission of Pennsylvania at 
the second hearing on the position of 
the city of Philadelphia and the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company for 
approval of the 30-year extension of 
the Frankford Elevated lease. 

The hearing was preceded by a con- 
troversy in the press between City 
Solicitor Gaffney and City Controller 
Hadley, the latter calling the amended 
lease “unnecessarily unfair” and point- 
ing out that, on July 1, 1957, when the 
proposed 30-year lease would expire, the 
P.R.T. would owe the city $3,706,000. 
He offered a substitute amendment in 
which the payments in the last ten 
years are increased each year by an 
amount that will make up the $3,706,- 
000. In this way, he declared, the city 
will actually have the excess due from 
the P.R.T. at the end of 1957. 

Controller Hadley also maintained 
that the Frankford “L” is not unprofit- 
able as the P.R.T. claims and declared 
that his “audits for 1923 and 1924 show 
the receipts were $2,031,534 and the 
direct expenses in the same years were 
SSG TAR 

Thereupon, City Solicitor Gaffney 
took issue with Mr. Hadley’s pro- 
nouncement that the lease was “‘unnec- 
essarily unfair,” accepted his analysis 
of the proposed P.R.T. return and then 
pointed out that the aggregate, if cor- 
rectly applied, meant $635,000 more to 
the city than would be due if the pres- 
ent rental scale was continued until 
1957. He maintained that Mr. Hadley’s 
substitute amendment would be unfair 
to the P.R.T. in that the company was 
entitled to use the money during the 
final ten-year period. 

Mr. Hadley’s attack on the amended 


lease, regarded in the city hall as a 
blow at the administration’s plan speed- 
ily to execute the new lease so that 
borrowing capacity tied up in elevated 
bonds could be released, prompted 
Mayor Kendrick to declare that “Mr. 
Hadley’s statement came as a sur- 
prise” to him and that he stood “solidly 
behind City Solicitor Gaffney and his 
legal advice.” 

Thus matters stood on the eve of the 
second Public Service Commission 
hearing. : 

Reference to the first hearing ap- 
peared in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, 
Nov. 6, 1926, page 858. 


Interstate Free of Clause 
Limiting Profit to Fair Amount 


The Interstate Public Service Com- 
pany, operating an interurban electric 
railway from Louisville, Ky., to Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was held not to be subject 
to the provisions of Section 15a of the 
interstate commerce act in a decision 
issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Nov. 16. 

Section 15a provides that rates of 
railroads shall be made so as to pro- 
duce “as nearly as may be” a specified 
percentage on fair return, on invest- 
ment, and also provides for the recap- 
ture of half of any excess above 6 
per cent. 

The commission found that the inter- 
urban is an interurban electric railway 
not operated as a part of a general 
steam railroad system of transporta- 
tion and not engaged in the general 
transportation of freight within the 
meaning of paragraph 1 of section 
15a of the interstate commerce act; and 
that the respondent, in the operation of 
the interurban, is not a carrier within 
the meaning. of that section and is not 
subject to the provisions thereof. 

The opinion of the commission was 
that the interurban is not engaged in 
such general transportation of freight 
as to cause it to resemble steam roads 
in the performance of that function. 
Further the commission said that the 
differences between the freight service 
performed by it and that performed by 
steam roads generally are so great as 
to show that it does not belong to their 
class. 

According to the commission the road 
has a larger share of interstate busi- 
ness than most interurban electric 
roads on account of its terminals being 
in different states, but the commission 
said that does not change the char- 
acter of its operation. It also has 
greater facilities for and handles a 
larger percentage of freight than most 
interurban electric roads, but its char- 
acteristics in general are the same as 
those of most other interurban elec- 
tries, while the nature of its freight 
traffic, the character of its road and 
equipment, and its inability to inter- 
change equipment with steam roads or 
to make through shipments in connec- 
tion with them except to a very limited 
extent, its different scale of wages and 
its different passenger fares all dis- 
tinguish it from steam roads and show 
that it is not to be grouped with the 
steam railroad system, for which, in 
the commission’s view, section 15a was 
primarily intended. 
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Committee Appointed to Draw 
Jacksonville Franchise 


The City Council of Jacksonville, 
Fla., on Nov. 4 appointed a citizens’ 
committee to aid the laws and rules 
committee’ of the legislative body to 
prepare a franchise for the Jacksonville 
Traction Company. s 

The meeting at which the committee 
was appointed was the last of the pub- 
lic hearings to permit those interested 
in the proposed 30-year franchise for 
the company to state their case. No 
one took the floor against the fran- 
chise. The meeting was of short dura- 
tion and adjourned after the citizens 
committee was appointed. About 40 
persons attended the meeting. 

The citizens’ committee will call upon 
the laws and rules committee only 
when it needs advice. The recent dis- 
cussion incident to the consideration of 
the matter of a new franchise for the 
railway was reviewed in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Nov. 13, page 
901. 


New Operating Deal in Norfolk 


A revision of the public transporta- 
tion system of Norfolk, Va., has been 
worked out by the city manager, the 
Norfolk Railway & Light Company and 
the business men of that city, all 
co-operating. 

The plan eliminates a zone system of 
fares, changes, routings and co-ordi- 
nates services of all street cars and 
buses. It fixes the fare at three tokens 
for 25 cents or 10 cents cash, with 
school tickets in books of 24 for $1. 
It also includes a weekly pass entitling 
the bearer to ride over the system at 
will for $1.50 a week. 

An investment of $1,000,000 of new 
money#will be made by the transporta- 
tion company to put the plan into ef- 
fect. It will result in the replacement 
of property now in service to the 
amount of about $750,000. 

Under the new plan of fares, rerout- 
ing and co-ordination the average of 
the fare increase is estimated to be 
7 mills. It is expected, however, that 
this will be sufficient to enable the 
company to earn a return on its prop- 
erty value and to supply public trans- 
portation acceptable to the community, 
by trolley cars and buses under a single 
management operating efficiently. 


Berlin Plan Advocated 
for St. Louis 


C. E. Smith, consulting engineer for 
the city of St. Louis, Mo., speaking 
before the St. Louis Railway Club on 
Noy. 12 advocated the adoption of a 
rapid transit system similar to that in 
Berlin as a means for relieving traffic 
congestion in St. Louis. He admitted 
that his proposal was still intangible, 
but suggested that the city buy a half 
block right-of-way from street to alley 
along a residential route and make it 
into a parkway with double-tracked 
electric lines in the center, either on 
elevated or depressed tracks. He 
estimated that it would cost $1,000,000 
a mile to build such a line compared 
with $5,000,000 a mile to construct a 
subway. 


Mr. Smith took issue with city 
planners who advocate limiting the 
height of buildings to ten stories. He 
said the use of this system would build 
up secondary congested districts which 
would be almost as bad as a central 
congested district and infinitely more 
annoying. 


$3,500,000 for Additions to San 
Francisco Municipal Railway 


A special bond election to vote 
$3,500,000 in bonds to finance construc- 
tion of extensions to the San Francisco 
Municipal Railway, San Francisco, Cal., 
and provide more shops and other 
equipment is planned by the Board of 
Supervisors, following a recommendation 
by City Engineer M. M. O’Shaughnessy. 
The date of the special election will 
probably be set by the city officials in 
charge of the matter for early next 
spring. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s report to the 
committee includes suggestions for a 
car repair shop, additional buses for 
connections, a garage to house the 
buses, the Sunset line through the 
Duboce tunnel, the Excelsior line 
through Bernal cut, an extension of 
the Church Street line; the Balboa line; 
Taraval extension to the municipal 
swimming pool and an extension into 
the Marina tract. 

The projects involve a total expendi- 
ture' of $4,000,000, of which there has 
already been apropriated the sum of 
$500,000 for track construction in the 
Sunset district. 

The details of the program are: 


Car repair shops at Seventeenth 


and Hampshire Streets........ $ 250,000 
Motor) Dugesitein,<\salckers «sin, glers/a ee 150,000 
Garage, Tiesto cick omfeik plesd caters 60,000 
Marina tract  line—Connecting 


new residential section from 
end of Chestnut Street line.... 
Sunset line— Connecting down 
town district with beach via 
Duboce tunnel and Judah Street 
($500,000 already appropriated 
for this line) 
Excelsior _ line — Extension of 
Church Street line via Bernal 
cut, across Mission Street to 
Excelsior district 
Balboa line— Connecting with 
Geary Street line at Masonic 
Avenue to Turk Street, thence 
west to 33d Avenue via Balboa 
Street gie-ciampseiee el shplcivipieteveioislevessl'e 
Taraval extension—To municipal 
swimming pool 


94,000 


1,602,000 


1,245,000 


540,000 
150,000 


eee ee cereesece 


Hitting the Nail on the Head 


Tommy was asked by the teacher 
to write an essay on safety. It was 
a very good essay, indeed, and one 
sentence we take the liberty of 
quoting. Says Tommy: 

“One of the many advantages of 
crossing crossings carefully is that 
you get to the other side.” 

We have been for five years or 


more teaching safety and preaching 
safety, and all we have said could 
be boiled down to Tommy’s one 
sentence. 

“To get to the other side.” 
fic regulations were not made to 


Traf- 


keep policemen busy. They were 
made to protect you. If every one 
would look at them in that light 
they would not need any boosting. 
—Ottawa Electric Railway News. 


Petitions Filed Calling for 
Kansas City Franchise Vote 


Referendum petitions calling for a 
vote of the people on the twelve-year 
railways franchise extension ordinance 
in favor of the Kansas City Public 
Service Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
have been filed with the city clerk. 
Operation of the ordinance automati- 
cally is held up by the filing until the 
matter is voted on by the people or the 
ordinance is repealed by the Council. 

The petitions demand that the Coun- 
cil call a special election. The Council 
vote on the call for a special election 
would have to be by two-thirds vote 
and the expense of the election would 
be borne by the railway. 

If no special election is called the 
matter would go over to the next city 
or general election. There will be no 
city election until April, 1930, and no 
general election until November, 1928. 

The ordinance which it is now pro- 
posed to submit to the public for ap- 
proval would extend the present rail- 
way franchise twelve years, making 
the grant one of 30 years duration. 

Negotiations for a new franchise now 
are before the Council. 


Sunday Passes Prove Popular 
in Cincinnati 


It is understood that the Cincin- 
nati Street Railway, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is well pleased with the first day’s 
showing with the Sunday pass. A total 
of 7,000 25-cent passes were sold on 
Nov. 18, when the plan was formerly 
put into operation. The passes are 
good on any of the lines operated in 
Cincinnati. They are sold by the con- 
ductors and are good from 6 a.m. to 
midnight Sunday. The passes are not 
accepted on the motor coaches oper- 
ated by the railway. The plan is 
identical with that adopted by the 
Pittsburgh Railways some time ago. 


London, Ont., to Vote on 
Railway Settlement 


Operation of the London Street Rail- 
way, London, Ont., by the city may 
be in prospect. At any rate, the City 
Council of London, at a special session 
on Noy. 5, concluded negotiations with 
the company to provide for a plebiscite 
at the municipal election to be held on 
Dec. 6 on two alternative propositions, 
namely: 

1. Purchase of the system in its present 
condition at a price of $1,135,351. 

2. Extension of the company’s franchise, 


granting it exclusive right for cars and 
buses. 


On the ‘first of these proposals only 
the ratepayers will vote. On the sec- 
ond proposition, however, all municipal 
voters will be entitled to pass on the 
issue. 

The franchise extension scheme, if 
approved by the people, will provide for 
a 5-cent fare for the first two years 
from March 1, 1927, after which period 
the company will be entitled to appeal 
to the Council if more is required to 
earn a 6 per cent return on the present 
capital stock of $637,480. If in the 
future the city desires to purchase the 


— 
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property, six months notice may be 
given and the price fixed at the valua- 
tion now agreed upon, plus the cost of 
improvements, and minus depreciation. 
All capital expenditures must be ap- 
proved by the city. If the company at 
any time suspends operations for a 
day, the City Council may authorize 


buses. The company property is to be 
exempt from all except school taxes. 
Real estate only shall be fully taxed. 
One-man cars will be operated when 
permitted by the City Council. The 
company has obligated itself to spend 
$500,000 on improvements over a three- 
year period. 


Each Branch of Service Must Pay Its Way 


Commission So Rules in Elmira Case, Although the Profit on Electric 
Division Exceeds Railway Deficit—If Railway Is Not Patronized 
More Liberally Newer Means of Travel Will Supersede It 


HE Public Service Commission of 

New York decided on Noy. 15 the 
complaints made by the Mayor of El- 
mira against rates charged by the 
Elmira Water, Light & Railroad Com- 
pany for gas and electricity and for 
street car fares. 

Complaint against the gas rates is 
dismissed, the commission in the pre- 
vailing opinion finding that on a rate 
base established of $1,521,481 there is 
a return on the property used in giving 
gas service of 7.9 per cent. This re- 
turn the commission finds reasonable. 


The commission denies the petition of 


the city asking for an immediate reduc- 
tion of the electric rates pending a 
study of certain optional rates filed by 
the company on April 8 and July 20 
last. The company is directed to 
make a study of the results of these 
rates and submit it to the commission 
on or before Feb. 1, 1927, for its con- 
sideration with suggestions as to fur- 
ther adjustments of its electric rates, 
decision on these rates being reserved. 


MEMORANDUM ON FARES 


The commission holds that any 
change in fares should be held in abey- 
ance until the final settlement of the 
electric rates after filing results of the 
study in the electrical department. 

The majority memorandum of the 
commission was by Commissioner Van 
Namee, Chairman Prendergast and 
Commissioner Pooley concurring. After 
a detailed examination of the three 


departments of the company the mem- 


orandum says on fares: 


The number of fares on the car lines as 
shown in the annual report of the Elmira 
company is as follows: 1924, 6,572,189; 
1925, 6,391,609 ; a decrease of 180,580. This 
figure is a decrease of approximately 2.75 
per cent, and includes the results for seven 
months of the increase of fare in the city 
of Elmira from 6 to 7 cents. 

It is fair to assume that any increase 
now made would result in at least a 5 per 
cent decrease in passenger fares. The net 
deficiency of return as shown by the com- 
pilations is approximately $143,000. It is 
evident that any fare which could possibly 
be collected on the railroad would not make 
up this deficiency of return. The point is 
soon reached where the falling off in riders 
more than offsets the increase in fare. The 
commission believes that the highest rate 
of fare that is practicable in the city is 
a combination of token and straight fare of 
10 cents.. Deducting the 5 per cent, we 
assume that the number of revenue pas- 
sengers will be approximately 6,100,000. If 
the company is given a straight increase 
from 7 to 9 cents on 6,100,000 riders, the 
1925 revenue would be increased $112,456. 
Under a straight 10-cent fare the increase 
would be $173,456. 

Under the peculiar conditions existing in 
the city, the commission is of the opinion 
that any change in the fare should be held 
in abeyance until the final settlement of 
the rates of the electrical department after 
the filing of the results of the optional rates 
in that department on Feb. 1, 1927. 


The majority memorandum by Com- 
missioner Van Namee further says: 


The company contends that the Public 
Service Commission should view each pub- 
lic utility in the light of its peculiar situa- 
tion in its particular community. If the 
convenience and welfare of the community 
are to be maintained by the commission only 
by consideration of the service utilities as 
a single entity, the commission has no 
higher duty than to effectuate such an ar- 
rangement. > 

The circumstances in the case of the 
Elmira company are such that the consid- 
eration of the electric, gas and railroad 
utilities for rate-making purposes as sepa- 
rate companies might be to deprive the 
community of the railway. The city, in its 
briefs, concedes that the railway, by any 
valuation, does not earn a fair return. The 
patronage of the railway has been decreas- 
ing for a number of years, and there is a 
very definite point at which the loss of 
passengers will offset the increase in reve- 
nue derived from an increased fare. 

It is probable that a 10-cent fare would 
be the most the traffic would stand. Any 
higher rate than that would cause a loss 
in revenue, and even that fare will not give 
a reasonable return upon any value which 
could be placed on the railway property. 
If the revenues should be pooled, the losses 
of the railway would be approximately 
equal to the excess profits of the electrical 
department, thus enabling the company to 
maintain a utility which is essential io 
the welfare of the city. 

The city takes the position that each of 
the three utilities must stand upon its own 
feet and that it is unfair to the consumers 
of one utility to make them pay the losses 
sustained by another utility of which they 
may or may not be customers. 

The commission has heretofore held in 
matters connected with the city of Elmira 
that the above proposition was correct. 

If the citizens of Elmira do not by their 
patronage of the street railroad allow the 
utility to obtain a fair return upon the 
money invested we know of no way to 
compel them to do so, and if such situation 
continues, the utility will have to suffer the 
fate of other transportation companies 
which have been superseded by newer, more 
convenient and popular means of travel. 

We hold therefore, in this case, that each 
of these utilities must be considered sepa- 
rately, and to that end we proceed to an 
examination of the property of each, its 
operating revenues and expenses. 

The memorandum fixes the rate base, 
present-day value, in the electrical depart- 
ment, at $4,423,147, and says that after 
allowing operating expenses of $862,238 and 
an 8 per cent return upon the present-day 
value depreciated of the property used and 
useful in the public service, the company 
received, as excess earnings in 1925, $218,- 
131. This figure of excess earnings is fur- 
ther adjustable because of the lower fed- 
eral income tax payable under new rates. 
The allowable return of $354,571 is deter- 
mined by using the exact amount of the 
federal income tax as included in operating 
expenses for 1925 as estimated by the 
company, which amount appears reason- 
able. The taxes approximate $60,000. The 
amount of this tax would be lower were 
the company only earning its allowable 
revenue and not in addition thereto its 
excess revenue of $218,000. Under new 
rates, the company will not earn this ex- 
cess revenue and so will not have to pro- 
vide in its operating expense an amount to 
cover federal taxes on the same. This 
excess income tax we estimate at approxi- 
mately $25,000, and to the excess revenue 
of the company should be added this 
amount to show the total excess revenue 
for 1925. This makes such excess revenue 
approximately $243,000. 


The rate base, gas department, pres- 
ent-day value, is fixed at $1,521,481. 
Operating revenues for 1925 are placed 
at $487,566; total operating expenses, 
$381,146; available for return, $121,533, 
or 7.9 per cent. 

The rate base railway department, 
Dec. 31, 1925, is fixed at $2,251,669. 
The operating revenues were $456,539 
and the total operating expenses $401,- 
907, leaving $54,632 available for re- 
turn. On the rate base allowed the 
deficiency in return is $125,501. 

The memorandum says that a further 
adjustment of federal income taxes is 
necessary in its railroad department. 
The total deficiency of return in this de- 
partment is approximately $143,000. 

Commissioner Van Voorhis, in dis- 
senting from the majority memoran- 
dum, held that the three complaints 
should be determined at the same time 
and that consideration should be given 
to the various departments of the com- 
pany as a whole in determining rea- 
sonable and just rates. 

Commissioner Lunn concurs in the 
valuations found, but dissents on the 
ground that it appears that considera- 
tion is given only to reproduction cost 
new of the three properties. He was 
also of the opinion that determination 
of the matters should be held until 
Feb. 1, 1927. 


More Moves in Springfield 
Modification Plan 


By Jan. 1 it is expected all munici- 
palities will have approved the pro- 
posed plan whereby the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad will con- 
trol the Springfield Street Railway, 
Springfield, Mass. The City Council is 
going over the plan where it affects 
the city of Springfield. One of the im- 
portant matters up for discussion con- 
cerns a preference between one-man 
and two-man cars. 

President Clark V. Wood of the com- 
pany has made it plain that this service 
with one-man cars is needed. One of 
the first steps in the rehabilitation of 
the Springfield lines will be the pur- 
chase of 50 new cars. The City Coun- 
cil is seeking to have them two-man 
cars. 1 

Rerouting of lines to minimize rail 
traffic on Main Street is another fea- 
ture of the rehabilitation plans. There 
is talk of having the Holyoke and West- 
field lines terminate in a loop at Taylor 
Street. Other lines to be affected by 
rerouting include the Indian Orchard 
and Ludlow line and the. Walnut Street 
and King Street line. 


Fare Increase Likely on 
Florida Municipal Line 


An increase in the fare from 5 to 7 
cents is being considered by the com- 
mittee on public utilities at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., to be charged by the local 
municipal railway. 

According to the St. Petersburg 
Independent the chief reason assigned 
for the proposed increase, which also 
contemplates fixing the price of tokens 
at four for 25 cents, is that operating 
expenditures exceed those of last year, 
with the addition of the Shore Acres 
line and other improvements, while 
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receipts have fallen off and the budget 
allowance is insufficient to provide 
against any large decrease. 

Director Ludwig, in charge of the 
railway, is reported to have said: 


So far as I know it has not been def- 
initely decided by the committee that an 
increased fare will be necessary. The bulk 
of tourist business is ahead of us, but if 
the decrease in receipts continues, some 
practical solution must be sought. If any 
change is made, it should be done before 
the beginning of the winter season. The 
fact must be faced that we cannot con- 
tinue to make improvements out of operat- 
ing expenses without showing a deficit on 
the budget allowance approved by the 
commission. 


The decrease in receipts is directly 
traceable, it is said, to the falling off 
in real estate and building activities, 
and also to increasing automobile 
traffic. 

The affairs of the railway were re- 
viewed in an article in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Oct. 30, page 818. 


Baltimore Busybodies Would 
Dictate to the Lord 


The United Railways & Electric Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., has notified the 
Maryland Public Service Commission 
that beginning Nov. 22 the skip-stop 
plan will be extended to include all lines 
during the morning and evening rush 
hours. The company has had the plan 
in operation on about ten lines during 
the last few months and reports that 
it has been decidedly successful. It is 
expected that the Public Service Com- 
mission will be called upon to hold a 
public hearing. 

The announcement has stirred up 
considerable opposition and some or- 
ganizations have asked the Maryland 
Public Service Commission to hold a 
hearing on the subject in order that 
their views can be expressed. However, 
one champion of the plan has not failed 
to let the commission know his views. 
He is Oregon Milton Dennis, one of 
Baltimore’s leading lawyers. He sent 
this letter to the commission: 


I believe we have the best railway sys- 
tem of any large city. My only criticism, 
however, was the frequent stops—at every 
corner. I have been riding almost daily 
on the Edmondson Avenue line (No. 4) for 
about twenty years. Since the skip-stop 
schedule was. put into effect I get to Wal- 
brook not only about seven minutes sooner, 
but the riding has been more pleasant. 

There is a class of people who are al- 
ways “against,” and in many instances they 
are called “Improvement Associations.” If 
the Lord came to Baltimore they would 
try to dictate to Him what side of the 
street He should walk on. © 

I believe the real busy people of Balti- 
more—the ones that contribute largely of 
their time to make it the great city that it 
is—are in favor of the proposed skip-stop 
schedule, and I hope your commission will 
give its sanction to it. 

I am not a stockholder—directly or in- 
directly—in the United Railways. 


Speedier Service for Wisconsin 
Interurbans 


Patronage of the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company’s high-speed 
transit line placed in service this sum- 
mer to connect Milwaukee with Wau- 
kesha and Watertown has again shown 
a substantial gain compared with the 
first month’s operation. This is evi- 
denced from the fact that during Sep- 
tember, 1926, 66 per cent more persons 
used the line than during the similar 
month of last year. 

Actual operation has established the 
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Punctilious Employees Honored 


Sixty-one motormen, conductors 
and bus operators employed by the 
East St. Louis Railway, East St. 
Louis, Ill., recently were honored 
and awarded cash for cleanliness 
and neatness of their person and 
vehicles. 

In accordance with a custom es- 
tablished several years ago by W. H. 
Sawyer, head of the East St. Louis 
system, a housewife of the city re- 
cently rode the cars and buses to 
check up on the crews. This was 
done surreptitiously as it was de- 
sired to obtain a cross-section of the 
actual every-day conditions on the 
cars. 

On each car the housewife care- 
fully noted the appearance of the 
conductor, whether his face and 
hands were clean and: the condition 
of his collar, tie, suit, shoes, ete. 
Then she gave the car the once over, 
and finally the motorman came in 
for a similar checking. Her reports 
were sent personally to Mr. Sawyer 
and when finally every man em- 
ployed in the city service had been 
investigated the list of those who 
had passed muster was revealed. 


fact that high speed and frequent serv- 
ice, coupled with the use of the latest 
car equipment, make it possible for an 
interurban successfully to cope with 
the private auto and bus for transpor- 
tation business. The company is now 
directing its attention toward adopt- 
ing similar measures with its Milwau- 
kee-Racine and Kenosha line. The run- 
ning time here will be shortened almost 
a half hour when plans now under way 
are completed. This line will be so 
readjusted that the business districts 
of Cudahy and South Milwaukee will 
be avoided by a cut-off. 


Special Safety Drive 
in Pittsburgh 


Thirty men from the Pittsburgh 
Railways, Pittsburgh, Pa., 25 of them 
motormen and conductors, attended the 
National Safety Council convention, 
held in Detroit recently. 

The men, all operators on the cars of 
the railway, sought to bring back to 
the 3,000 trainmen at home the mes- 
sage and methods of safety, in the hope 
of reducing the number of accidents. 

Each man made a personal report, 
which will go to the carhouse or di- 
vision he represents. The men were 
elected to the convention by their own 
associates on the cars. 

The Philadelphia Company group, in- 
cluding the railways, Duquesne Light 
Company, Equitable Gas, Motor Coach 
and others, is taking part this month 
in a no-accident drive. There were also 
representatives of this group at the 
Detroit conference. In line with this 
move the railway decided _ several 
months ago that a series of stories 
and talks on safety by operators of cars 
would have the effect of decreasing the 
number of accidents and making the 
streets safer. Trainmen in the various 
carhouses were asked to co-operate and 
elect their own representatives. 
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Thomas Fitzgerald, vice-president of 
the railway; W. H. Boyce, commercial 
manager and chairman of the central 
safety committee; W. G. Marshall, per- 
sonnel director, and J. M. Loftis, super- 
intendent, represented the officials. 


Banker Sees Chicago Situation as 
Possible Black Eye to Industry 


F. J. Lisman, of F. J. Lisman & 
Company, New York, says whether or 
not his traction plan for Chicago is 
accepted a receivership for the surface 
railways there seems inevitable. Under 
his plan a receivership would be a for- 
mal matter, he thinks, and would not 
involve operation of the properties by a 
receiver. Regarding the Chicago trac- 
tion situation Mr. Lisman says: 


Contrary to general belief, the Chicago 
traction situation is far from being a local 
problem. Unless prompt and definite action 
is taken on the plan which has been sub- 
mitted, certain default will occur in $165,- 
000,000 principal of bonds maturing on the 
first of February, next, and a default in in- 
terest on about $70,000,000 bonds. If that 
is permitted to occur, the effects will be far- 
reaching and felt beyond the limits of the 
city of Chicago. Less than one-third of 
the entire amount of these traction securi- 
ties is held in Chicago—the balance being 
in the hands of estates, insurance com- 
panies and individuals all over the United 
States. It is not at all unlikely that the 
broadcasting of the default on such a large 
amount of securities would have a depress- 
ing .effect on traction bonds in general and 
tend further to weaken the confidence of 
the public in this type of securities. It is, 
therefore, evident that the problem is some- 
thing more than the solution of a local trac- 
tion situation. 

The $165,000,000 of bonds mature on 
Feb. 1 simultaneously with the expiration 
of the companies’ twenty-year franchises 
which have not been extended. The exist- 
ing companies are not asking for renewal 
because they claim they cannot do the 
financing necessary for the expansion of 
their system under a twenty-year franchise, 
and they are endeavoring now, as they have 
been doing for the last ten years, to get the 
Illinois Legislature to authorize a franchise 
for a longer period. In the meanwhile 
they are asking the bondholders to await 
the outcome of such legislation. 

Under the franchise now about to expire, 
the city of Chicago has been receiving 55 
per cent of the surplus earnings of the 
street railways and this method is to be 
continued. These surplus earnings which 
heretofore have been turned into the city 
traction fund, now amounting to $45,000,- 
000 and carrying a very low rate of inter- 
est, are hereafter to be used as a sinking 
fund to redeem the company’s first mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds at par or below. 
Similarly, a renewal and depreciation fund, 
amounting to 8 per cent of the annual 
gross earnings, which has been allowed to 
accumulate during the last twenty years 
until jit now amounts to $21,500,000—all 
but $5,000,000 of which is lying in Chicago 
banks at 3 per cent interest—is to be used 
hereafter in part for the purpose of re- 
deeming the first mortgage bonds, to be 
issued for expansion. 


Changes Suggested at Elizabeth 
Under Consideration 


At a conference between officials of 
the Public Service Railway, Newark, 
N. J., and the Board of Works of Eliza- 
beth, held on Nov. 12, Matthew R. Boy- 
lan Public Service vice-president, ac- 
cepted for consideration two sets of 
resolutions, one prepared by the Board 
of Works and the other by the Civic 
Council on Transportation. It was 
recommended, among other thing's, that 
existing railway schedules be enforced 
rigidly and that bus lines paralleling 
the electric railway be rerouted. Back 
of the movement is a desire for single- 
fare transportation service to link all 
sections of the city. 
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Tax of 414 Per Cent Approved 
in California 


Amendment No. 2 on the November 
ballot in California proposing a 43 per 
cent tax upon the earnings of stage 
companies was passed at the recent 
election. Specifically the 4% per cent 
gross earnings tax is established in lieu 
of other taxes except the gasoline tax. 
Its effect will be to relieve the operator 
of a multiplicity of state and local im- 
ports and levies. It will, for instance, 
exempt the .stages hereafter from 
weight and license taxes and permit 
them to operate under a public service 
license, as is the case with the motor 
vehicles operated by other public utili- 
ties. 

The Motor Carrier, the official organ 
of the Motor Carriers’ Association of 
California, says that the advocacy of 
the legislation by the carriers was 
based not on the hope of reducing 
taxes, but of substituting certainty and 
system for uncertainty and lack of 
system. 

The amendment goes into effect as 
soon as the result of the election is 
certified by the Secretary of State. 

Among the advocates of the meas- 
ure was Harvey M. Toy, chairman of 
the State Highway Commission. He 
put the matter clearly in one of his 
speeches in part as follows: 


This amendment will solve not only the 
problem of equitable taxation for the stage 
lines, but it will provide highway funds and 
put the stage lines on the same basis of tax 
relationship with the state as other public 
utilities. _Two years ago I opposed a some- 
what similar amendment proposing a 4 per 
ecnt tax on the earnings of the stage lines. 
My opposition then was based chiefly on 
the fact that the terms of that amendment 
provided the money derived should go to 
the general fund of the state instead of to 
the highway funds. The present amend- 
ment corrects that fault by requiring the 
use of stage taxes for highway purposes. 

I am informed that the stage lines regard 
the tax of 44 per cent as somewhat exces- 
Sive, particularly in view of the fact that 
they will be subject to the state gasoline 
tax, the revenues from which likewise go 
to state highway purposes. But, consider- 
ing all the factors involved, I do not be- 
lieve that the rate in the amendment is 
too high. Further, it should be borne in 
mind that the State Railroad Commission 
fixes the fares charged by the stage lines. 
and if at any time in the future the tax 
rate should be found too high or too low, 
the way is left open for its adjustment by a 
two-thirds vote of the Legislature. 


More Buses for Lincoln 


The Lincoln Traction Company, Lin- 
coln, Neb., has ten buses in service. A 
half dozen more are to be put in service 
by Dec. 15. Most of these will be used 
in the suburbs. Some of the buses are 
being used for peak-load periods with 
success. Severer parking restrictions 
are being made for the downtown dis- 
tricts, and their enforcement is ex- 
pected to result in increased traffic for 
the buses. 

The Omaha, Lincoln & Beatrice Rail- 
way has a full complement of buses 
running between University Place and 
Lincoln. A competitive service has just 
been installed by the Traction company. 


The City Council has adopted the policy 
of full freedom of competition between 
the two railways for business in the 
downtown district, but is rigidly ex- 
cluding all other forms of transporta- 
tion for hire at rates comparable with 
those charged by the buses. 


Columbia Case Unsettled 


Jitneys, Buses and Trolleys All Still 
Furnishing Service in South 
Carolina Capital 


The passenger transportation prob- 
lem in Columbia, S. C., the capital of 
South Carolina, is still unsolved, but 
the three factors in the problem—the 
street cars, the 10-cent jitneys and the 
buses—are all in the field. 

There is apparently no demand on 
the part of citizens for the restoration 
of railway service in sections recently 


‘abandoned by the Columbia Railway, 


Gas & Electric Company. That com- 
pany is now operating only three 
trolley lines—these catering largely to 
the retail business district and the rail- 
road station. Wires are up and the 
tracks in position in many other sec- 
tions of the city, but no cars are being 
operated. 

The bus line, however, is adding to 
its equipment; it is now serving many 
sections which the railway never 
reached and its patronage is growing 
steadily. Whether the price of cotton 
—on which the prosperity of this sec- 
tion depends to a certain degree—will 
have any bearing on the popularity of 
the bus lines remains to be seen. So far 
there has been little if any diminution 
in the sales of automobiles, even though 
cotton is selling below the cost of pro- 
duction. 

The jitney is gradually being elim- 
inated—not through action of the City 
Council—and indications are that it 
will soon disappear from the residential 
sections and confine its activities to 
the business district. 

When the buses put on a fare of 5 
cents for school children a number of 
jitneys emulated the example and on 
the windshields of the jitneys were 
displayed signs reading “School Chil- 
dren, 5 Cents.” This competition, how- 
ever, continued only about one week, 
when the jitneys removed their signs. 
The jitneys operate without regular 
schedule, are hard to locate in rainy 
weather and have many objectionable 
features, but they have not been out- 
lawed by the City Council and so are 
competing on an even basis with the 
bus ines. Their regular fare is 10 
cents to any point in the city limits. 

The railway is now charging 10 cents 
for each passenger, as is the bus com- 
pany, but interchangeable transfers are 
given between the trolleys and the 
buses without extra charge. 

For a time the bus company sought 
to have the jitney competition regulated 
and once threatened to quit operations 
on some lines unless Council restrained 


ing the winter months. 
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the jitneys. Now the bus company is 
getting on its feet, is providing good 
schedules and is giving dependable 
service. The working agreement be- 
tween the Carolina Transit Company, 
operating the buses, and the company 
cperating the trolley lines indicates the 
community of interest that exists be- 
tween these two corriers. 


Would Operate Buses in Hudson 


The Eastern New York Transporta- 
tion Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Eastern New York Utilities Corpora- 
tion, Albany, N. Y., filed a petition with 
the Public Service Commission recently 
for permission to operate a bus line in’ 
the city of Hudson and the town of 
Greenport, Columbia County. 

The company proposes to substitute 
buses for street cars in Hudson and to 
operate no fewer than three buses on 
the routes set forth in the consent of 
the city on a twelve-minute schedule 
between the hours of 6 a.m. and 11 
p.m. The rate of fare for one continu- 
ous ride from one point to another on 
the route is to be 8 cents, with trans- 
fer privileges to and from interurban 
buses and interurban cars operated by 
the Eastern New York Utilities Cor- 
poration. 


Holyoke Argument Heard 


Power of states to require interstate 
bus companies to get licenses before 
operating within their limits was 
argued in the Supreme Court on 
Oct. 28 in a case from Massachu- 
setts involving the Interstate Buses 
Corporation of Connecticut and the 
Holyoke Street Railway and others. 
The bus lines paralleled the railway 
a part of the distance from Hartford, 
Conn., to Greenfield, Mass., and the 
railway succeeded in the courts in 
Massachusetts ‘in enjoining its opera- 
tion and having fines and imprison- 
ment imposed upon its operators. The 
bus company contended that the Massa- 
chusetts law was unconstitutional and 
in restraint of interstate commerce. 
Counsel for the railway based his argu- 
ment largely upon the police power of 
the state to control the use of its high- 
ways. 


New Feeder Service by 
Mesaba Railway 


Bus service between Virginia Center 
and environs has been started by the 
Mesaba Railway Coach Company, Vir- 
ginia, Minn., a subsidiary of the Mesaba 
Railway. James C. Chestnut, receiver, 
said the service, which would continue 
regularly until April 30, was instituted 
for the convenience of the public dur- 
Buses will oper- 
ate at regular intervals in accordance 
with time cards printed and distributed 
throughout the territory served. 

Fare to the north and south side from 
Virginia Center will be 7 cents and 
between Virginia Center and West Vir- 
ginia 10 cents, and also between the 
north side and south side. A 15-cent 
fare will be charged between West 
Virginia and the north side. Coupons, 
honored in this service, will tend to 
reduce fares about 10 per cent. 
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$15,000,000 Berlin Issue Offered 
in American Market 


Speyer & Company, Equitable Trust 
Company and Blyth, Witter & Company, 
New York, offered on Nov. 12 at 943 and 
interest, to yield 6.95 per cent, $15,000,- 
000 of Berlin Electric Elevated & 
Underground Railways 30-year first 
mortgage 64 per cent sinking fund gold 
bonds. Of the issue $3,000,000 was 
withdrawn for sale in Holland by Hope 
& Company, Teixeira de Mattos 
Brothers and Deutsche Bank, Amster- 
dam. iif 

The city of Berlin, which (directly 
or through a corporation wholly owned 
by the city) owns a majority of the 
company’s stock, has entered an agree- 
ment with the company providing that 
fares will be maintained adequate to 
insure earnings which will cover oper- 
ating expenses, interest and sinking 
fund on all loans and proper provision 
for depreciation and other necessary 
reserves and that if, for any reason, 
the fares should not be maintained at 
rates adequate to insure sufficient earn- 
ings available for such purposes, the 
city will provide the funds necessary 
therefor. 

The bonds are part of a total author- 
ized issue limited to $25,000,000 (or 
equivalent in reichsmarks). The re- 
maining bonds may be issued under re- 
strictions to be set forth in the inden- 
ture. 

Proceeds of this issue will be used 
for betterments, additions and equip- 
ment, for the payment of floating debt 
incurred in construction of lines ac- 
quired from the city and of extensions 
recently placed in operation, for the 
redemption of 138,463,700 reichsmarks 
($3,205,261) outstanding bonds and 
other obligations, and for other cor- 
porate purposes. 

The company was organized in 1897 
as a private corporation and began 
operation in 1902. It owns about 28.7 
miles of elevated and underground lines 
and operates a total, including con- 
necting lines, of about 33.1 miles. 
These lines constitute the entire electric 
rapid transit system now in operation 
in Berlin, third largest city of the 
world, with a population of about 
4,000,000. 


Offer to Exchange Norfolk Stock 


In line with plans to simplify its 
corporate structure the Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Company, largest sub- 
sidiary of Engineers Public Service, has 
made an offer to the stockholders of the 
Norfolk Railway & Light Company for 
the purchase or exchange of their stock. 
Two alternative offers are made: $33 a 
share in cash, or one share of 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock of the 
Virginia company and $9 in cash for 
each three shares of the Norfolk com- 
pany. The holders of a large propor- 
tion of the capital stock of the Norfolk 
company have already agreed to one or 
the other of the options. 


Financial and Corporate 


One of the purposes of a_ special 
meeting of stockholders of the Virginia 
Company to be held on Novy. 23 is to 
reclassify the unissued 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock into a 6 per cent stock, 
which will then be available under the 
terms on the offer to the Norfolk com- 
pany stockholders. 

Stockholders of the Virginia company 
will also be asked to ratify an offer of 
an additional $9,000,000 first and re- 
funding 5 per cent bonds. 


Barre Property Passes to Foshay 


The W. B. Foshay Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., will increase the public 
utility holdings which it operates 
through the Peoples Light & Power 
Company by assuming control of the 
Montpelier & Barre Light & Power 
Company and its subsidiary, the Green 
Mountain Power Company of Vermont, 
on Jan.15. Properties of the Montpelier 
company will be taken into the Peoples 
Hydro-Electriec Corporation, which will 
own all the common stock of the Green 
Mountain Power Company. The Peoples 
Light & Power Company serves 144 cit- 
ies and towns in twelve states with elec- 
tricity, gas, water and railway service. 
Foshay utilities serve 170,000 people. 


Another Excellent Year in Brooklyn 


Company Operating Rapid Transit and Surface Lines Reports Net Income 
of $5,748,187 for Year, an Increase of $674,652—269,233,866 Surface 
Passengers and 623,099,695 Rapid Transit Riders 


ONSOLIDATED net income of the 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the year 
ended June 30, 1926, was $5,748,187, 
an increase of $674,652 over the previ- 
cus year. This and other facts con- 
cerning the operations of the company 
for the year were reported to the board 
of directors on Noy. 15. This is the 
third report of the company, which 
is the successor to the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company. 

During the last three years the ex- 
penditures for maintenance of way and 
structures and of equipment, including 
reserves for depreciation, have totaled 
$21,354,871, which is 24.22 per cent of 
the total operating revenues of $88,- 
153.3884 for the three years. 

There were paid, for the fiscal year, 
on the outstanding preferred stock, 
four quarterly dividends, aggregating 
$1,496,808, and on the outstanding com- 
mon stock, dividends of $2 per share 
for: the period from the organization 
of the corporation to Sept. 30, 1925, 
and two quarterly dividends of $1 each, 
aggregating $3.079,644. 

This shows that the increase in eight 
years in passengers on the rapid transit 


STATEMENT OF BROOKLYN OPERATION 
UNDER CONTRACT WITH CITY 


i J Period 

Year Ended Aug. 4, 1913, 

June, 30 to June 30, 

1926 1926 

Revenues irae siascsvies.o« $32,418,173 $246,848, 204 
Operating deductions and 
corporation’s first prefer- 
ential cian eevicin's) cc 
Balance available for re- 
turn on new money in- 

vested under contract. 

Corporation’s second 
preferential, represent- 
ing interest and sinking 
fund on_corporation’s 
contribution to  con- 
struction and equipment 
under contract........ 
Balance above corpo- 
ration’s second prefer- 
Onitial Siete ees ardor wel 
Deficiency representing 
amount by which rev- 
enue failed to equal in- 
terest and sinking fund 
on corporation’s contri- 
bution to construction 
and equipment under 
CONEDAGE img ws iwie cc's uate 


26,146,489 223,974,523 


6,271,684 22,873,681 


5,501,355 40,114,550 


770,328 


17,240,868 


lines has been 184.7 per cent and the 
increase on the system 71.2 per cent. 
It also shows that the surface lines are 
carrying 30.1 per cent of the total 
traffic. 

In discussing the rapid transit lines 
Gerhard M. Dahl, chairman, says: 


The city is now proceeding with the com- 
pletion of the Fourteenth Street-Eastern 
line, with the construction of shops and 
storage tracks near Coney Island, and with 
the lengthening of certain station platforms 
to accommodate eight-car trains. In antic- 
ipation of requirements for additional equip- 
ment your rapid transit operating subsid- 
iary, the New York Rapid Transit Cor- 
poration, during the preceding year had 
under construction twelve cars, compris- 
ing four units of articulated cars, designed 
to produce greater efficiency and safety in 
operation. They were completed and placed 
in operation on Aug. 31, 1925, and proved 
so satisfactory that contracts were placed 
for 201 additional cars, comprising 67 units 
of such articulated cars. Deliveries are 
expected to start in December. The work 
of assembling and equipping these cars will 
be undertaken at the Coney Island Shops. 

The city has not yet started work on the 
construction of the Nassau-Broad line. This 
line, with the added facilities mentioned 
above, would materially increase the capac- 
ity and efficiency of the rapid transit lines 
under contract No. 4. 

The city completed the Extension of the 
Fourth Avenue line from 86th Street to 95th 
Street, Brooklyn, and your corporation did 
the necessary equipment work and placed 
that extension in operation on Oct. 31, 1925. 


The first annual report stated briefly 
the provisions of contract No. 4 as to 
the disposition of revenue arising from 
operations under the contract. The New 


PASSENGERS CARRIED 


Fiscal Year Surface Rapid Transit Totals 
1918 255,569,584 265,400,020 520,969,604 
1919 251,893,227 313,933,642 565,826,869 
1920 278,832,742 380,190,890 659.023,632 
1921 223,006,425 406,695,310 629,701,735 
1922 , | 250,412,364 446,384,508 696,796,872 
1923 ' 262,992,795 482,584,090 745,576,885 
1924 266,421,409 539,069,076 805,490,485 
1925 271,800,914 593,368,990 865,169,904 
1926 269,233,866 623,099,695 892,333,561 


York Rapid Transit Corporation is 
entitled to its operating and prefer- 
ential deductions, including cumulative 
deficiencies thereof, ahead of any pay- 
ments to the city. The accompanying 
table shows the order in which deduc- 
tions are to be made from revenues and 
the application of revenues thereto, 
together with the cumulative deficien- 
cies. It will be observed that the earn- 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF EARNINGS 


_AND EXPENSES OF THE BROOKLYN-MAN- 


HATTAN TRANSIT SYSTEM FOR YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30 


1926 1925 
Revenue from Transportation: 
Passenger revenue....... $42,803,047 $41,383,763 
Freight revenue......... 672,6 75,183 
Chartered car revenue... 71 
Miscellaneous transpor- 
tation revenue........ 521 641 
Chartered bus revenue... 70,494 13,331 
Total revenue from 
transportation...... $43,547,284 $42,073,635 
Other Street Railway Operating Revenues: 
Aevertising............. $656,000 $656,000 
Other car and _ station 
PTIVUERES. ee 387,925 381,941 
Rent of buildings and other 
property... 6... 171,597 150,900 
Rent of equipment...... 802 240 
Rent of tracks and termi- 
BAIR pce avant kn deh 21,035 21,634 
Miscellaneous receipts... . 56,322 28,065 
Total otner street rail- 
operating revenues... $1,293,682 $1,238,781 
Total street railway 
operating revenues... $44,840,967 $43,312,417 
Operating Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
structures....... 40... $4,721,411 $4,474,266 
Maintenance of equipment 6,071,133 6,087,560 
Operation of power plant 3,263,338 3,240,270 
Operation of cars—train- 
men’s wages.......... 6,952,159 6,872,091 
Operation of cars, other 
BIPENKOR 6 ioe ein os 4,310,478 4,193,723 
HOAMIAPOS, | aed ch vle.sin ds 1,616,237 1,416,701 
Legal expense in connec- 
tion with damages.... 218,625 198,978 
General law expenses... . 106,047 134,985 
Other general expenses.. . 1,492,075 1,309,152 
Freight expenses........ 69,332 493,660 
Total operating ex- 
PENSES..c joi eee eee $29,220,839 $28,426,390 


_ Net revenue from operation $15,620,127 $14,886,026 


Taxes accrued on operating 


RILODETEICS, 5.5. cave vos oe aa 3,260,384 3,068,461 
Operating income.......... $12,359,742 $11,817,564 
‘Non-Operating Revenue: 

Rents accrued from lease 

DISEOACS Se cet it isls.s ve $62,703 $60,571 

Miscellaneousrentrevenues 156,535 287,276 

Interest revenues........ 783,731 544,337 

Dividend revenues........ ....++.++ 666 

Miscellaneous........... 179,841 192,558 

Total non - operating 
TOVENUCS oinisies > 005s « $1,182,810 $1,085,408 
Non-Operating Revenue Deductions: 

Rent expense........... 2,317 827 
Net non-operating income.. $1,180,492 $1,084,581 
RTORS INCOME, «+ .o spice es es $13,540,235 $12,902,146 
Income Deductions: 

Interest deducticns...... $7,462,322 $7,475,760 

Rent fer lease of other 

road and equipment... 25,000 25,000 

Other rent deductions... . 286,770 309,677 

Sinking fund accruals... . 658 658 

Amortization........... 3,125 3,125 

Total income deductions $7,777,877 $7,814,221 
USE See ee ns eae $5,762,358 $5,087,925 
Less—Accruing to minority 

BULETOBES cilglaleidie-ois/oe ys) s 14,171 14,390 

BBE SGOM Gripe re ons vee bsce $5,748,187 $5,073,534 


ings for the year showed an excess 
over the year’s deductions, applicable 
to the cumulative deficiency, as did the 
earnings of last year, and that the 
cumulative deficiency now totals $17,- 
240,868 as the result of determinations 
made by the Transit Commission under 
provisions of the contract, which dis- 
posed of undetermined items of cost 
up to June 30, 1925. , 

Mr. Dahl says that with a continua- 
tion of favorable operating conditions 
and particularly with the additional 
facilities that the city is obligated to 
provide, it is hoped that the net rev- 
enue will continue to increase so that 
the cumulative deficiency of full deduc- 


tions may be gradually made good. 


The accompanying condensed com- 


parative summary gives the results of 
operations under the contract with the 
city for the year ended June 30, 1926, 
and also for the thirteen-year period 
from the commencement of operation 
under the contract, namely, Aug. 4, 
1918, to June 30, 1926. 


North Jersey Transit Deal 
Approved 


The Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners of New Jersey has sanc- 
tioned the sale of the cars, franchises, 
right-of-way and other property of the 
North Jersey Rapid Transit Company 
to the Public Service Railway for 
$200,000. Confirmation of the transfer 
was asked by Henry H. Parmelee, re- 
ceiver for the transit company, the sale 
already having been approved by the 
Court of Chancery. Reference to the 
proposed sale was made in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Nov. 6, page 864. 


Approving of Refunding 
Operation Sought at Boston 


The Boston Elevated Railway, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has petitioned the Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities for authority 
to issue $4,656,000, par value, 30-year, 
6 per cent bonds to refund two bond 
issues of the West End Street Railway 
assumed by Boston Elevated on the 
consolidation of the two companies. 
The West End issues are $2,700,000 
maturing on Feb. 1, 1927, and $1,956,- 
000 maturing on May 1, 1927. 


Reasons Given for 
Geneva Receivership 


Justice Benjamin B. Cunningham of 
the Supreme Court has appointed Lan- 
sing S. Hoskins and James M. Ryan, 
both of Geneva, N. Y., receivers of the 
Geneva, Seneca Falls & Auburn Rail- 
road, operating 15 miles of electric 
railway between Geneva and Seneca 
Falls and buses in the city of Geneva. 

As noted in the ELEcTRIc RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for Oct. 30, page 827, this 
action came when the company was un- 
able to pay interest on an issue of 
$507,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds issued July 1, 1913, with 
the Chatham-Pheenix National Bank & 
Trust Company, New York, as trustee. 

Lansing G. Hoskins, attorney for the 
railroad and father of one of the re- 
ceivers, issued the following statement 
in explanation of the receivership: 

This road has been unable to meet the 
interest charges on its bonds during the 
present year, although the rate of interest 
during the preceding year was reduced to 
3 per cent, and necessarily the trustee 
under the mortgage was compelled to com- 
mence foreclosure. ’ 

The gross earnings of this company have 
steadily decreased, while taxes, special 
franchise taxes, gross earnings taxes and 
paving assessments continued to. accrue. 
The number of passengers carried on the 
city line in 1924 was 212,947 and in 1925 
was 159,379. F 

The number of passengers carried on the 
interurban line during 1924 was 537,717 
and in 1925 was 463,375. P 

Owing to the fact that the operating 
expenses of the Geneva line exceeded its 
receipts, the company was forced to aban- 
don this line and substitute buses for street 
cars. 

The revenue of the road has been Stead- 
ily declining for ten years. The situation, 
both as to decrease of revenue and, neces- 
sarily, of passengers carried, is due largely 
to private automobile operation and com- 


petition, while operating expenses, taxes 
and paving assessments have not materially 
decreased. 

The complaint of Carter, Ledyard & 
Milburn, New York City, the attorneys 
for the plaintiff bank, sets forth that, 
in addition to the mortgage, the com- 
pany owes city, county, state and school 
taxes for 1925 and 1926 to the city of 
Geneva, the town of Waterloo, village 
of Waterloo, town of Seneca Falls and 
village of Seneca Falls. 

It is further alleged that the com- 
pany owes the state for gross earnings 
tax for 1925 and 1926. 

During pendency of the case, the 
interurban railway and the Geneva bus 
system will be operated as usual, re- 
ceivers stated. 


$380,424 Surplus in Denver in 
Nine Months 


Total operating revenue of $3,399,- 
975 and a balance of $380,424 for de- 
preciation and surplus after payment 
of expenses, taxes, bond interest, divi- 
dends on 5 per cent preferred and 
other charges are shown in a state- 


Total operating revenue..............+ $3,399,957 
Operating expenses (nct including depreci- 
ation)... auccls eaelcisicieeivmineests senile 1,823,123 
Taxeas cn 5 piste sins cen ee cdrom tele tate 13,664 
Total operat. exp. and taxes.......... $2,236,787 
Net operating income...........--..... 1,163,170 
Total miscellaneous income............. 41,5 


Gross income less operating expenses and 
i <- SEMECIECE OR SOAR OATES OR or ee *$1,204,726 
Interest on underlying bonds............ 


Balance:./.2... Qo Asana eee ie $1,014,446 
Interest on general and refunding 5 per 


oent bonds.) :3.2 sc, aap ciaiae oeeieiee 241,631 

»Balaneé).2 ccs aoe en eee $772,814 
Less net and loss charges (estimated)... . 1,775 

Balance available for depreciation and 

for dividend requirements on 104,164 

shares of preferred stock.............. $771,039 
Five per cent dividend................. 390,615 

Balance for deprec. and surp.......... $380,424 


* Equals 6.33 times interest on underlying bonds. 
Ns quel 4.20 times interest cn general and refunding 
onds. 


ment of the Denver Tramway, Denver. 
Colo., for the nine months’ period ended 
Sept. 30. 


Abandonment Hearing 
Before Commission 


A further hearing was held before 
the Public Service Commission on 
Nov. 12 on petition of the Hudson 
Valley Railway for permission to 
abandon that portion of its line be- 
tween the villages of Thomson and 
Greenwich and the village of Lake 
George and the Hamlet of Warrens- 
burgh. At the beginning of the hear- 
ing Judge Kiley of Glen Falls applied 
for adjournment to a subsequent date 
to permit the town of Warrensburgh 
to submit to the people of that town 
the question of whether counsel should 
be employed by the town board to 
oppose the abandonment of the Lake 
George-Warrensburgh branch. The 
commissioner decided to continue the 
testimony relating to the Thomson- 
Greenwich branch and to continue the 
hearing on Dec. 7 as to the future of 
the Warrensburgh lines. Evidence was 
submitted at the hearing as to the 
earnings of the company and expendi- 
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tures required to keep these lines in 
satisfactory operating condition, also 
as to the number of passengers carried 
and general operating conditions in the 
territory served by these roads. 


Bonds of Crawford County 
Railways Called 


All of the outstanding first mortgage 
40-year 6 per cent sinking fund gold 
bonds of the Crawford County Rail- 
ways, Erie, Pa., dated July 1, 1921, 
have been called for payment on Jan. 1, 
1927, at par and interest at the office 
of the Irving Bank & Trust Company, 
New York City. The Northwestern 
Electric Service Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, successor company, announces 
that it will purchase at.any time before 
Jan. 1, 1927, any or all of the bonds 
presented at the principal office of the 
National Bank of Commerce, New York, 
at par and interest to the date of pur- 
chase. Holders have the option of 
exchanging their bonds into Associated 
Gas & Electric Company preferred 
stock. 


American Foreign Buys 
Havana Stock 


The stockholders of the American & 
Foreign Power Company at a special 
meeting on Nov. 13 approved the 
acquisition of the Electric Bond & 
Share Company’s holdings of Havana 
Electric & Utilities Company. 

They also authorized the issuance of 
300,000 additional shares of common 
stock, which will be to pay for the 
Havana Electric stock. 


Financial Structure of Brooklyn 
City to Be Changed 


Stockholders of the Brooklyn City 
Railroad, Brooklyn, N. Y., will vote on 
Nov. 23 on a proposal to increase the 
authorized capital stock of the com- 
pany from $16,000,000 to $18,500,000, 
each share to be of a par value of $10. 
At the same meeting the stockholders 
will vote on a proposal to approve an 
issue of convertible bonds to be issued 
in series. These proposals are being 
put before the stockholders as part of 
a plan which it is expected will result 
in the revamping of the financial struc- 
ture, particularly with respect to creat- 
ing an open end mortgage which will 
facilitate future financing. 


Northern Cambria Road Sold 


The Northern Cambria Railway, 
Johnstown, Pa., operating from Car- 
rolltown through northern Cambria 
County towns to Barnesboro, has been 
abandoned and all articles of equipment 
disposed of at public auction to Roberts 
Brothers, Philadelphia, for $29,800. 
The Northern Cambria Bus Company, 
a subsidiary, was sold to Fred J. Fees, 
Ebensburg, for $4,100. The real estate 
of the railway, known as Sunset Park, 
Patton, was sold to Roberts Brothers 
and Joseph B. Broan, Philadelphia, for 
$4,000. Work on removing the tracks 
has been started. The sale of the line 
was under an order of the Ebensburg 
Trust Company, receiver. The system 
comprised 13 miles of line. 
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$14,553,437,951 Stock Value 
for Utilities 


The fair value of the capital stock 
of all public utility corporations mak- 
ing returns in 1924 was $14,553,437,951, 
the bureau of internal revenue shows 
in statistics just made public. The 
subdivisions making up that total are: 
Steam railroads, $5,470,184,648; electric 
railroads, $462,973,378; all other rail- 
roads, $432,349,391; water transporta- 
tion, $562,582,366; local transportation 
(cabs, delivery, etc.), $104,586,361; 
electric light and power companies, 
$1,580,465,582; gas companies, $909,- 
056,432; telephone, telegraph and radio 
companies, $1,976,406,393; water works, 
$235,999,978; storage companies, $415,- 
390,808; other public utilities, $2,319,- 
330,273; lessor companies, steam and 
electric railroads, $32,595,542; lessors 
of public utilities, $51,516,799. 


M. J. Ellis Gets 
Rockford Properties 


The railway system centering at 
Rockford, Il, was sold at auction on 
Nov. 15 to Milton J. Ellis, Beloit, for 
$550,000, subject to confirmation by 
the Cireuit Court. This sale follows a 
court order entered recently by Judge 
E. D. Shurtleff in the Winnebago County 
Circuit Court calling for the sale of 
all properties of the Rockford City 
Traction Company, Rockford & Inter- 
urban Railway and Rockford, Beloit & 
Janesville Railway. The petition for 
the order for sale was presented by the 
Continental & Commercial Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, trustee representing 
holders of the first mortgage bonds. 

Mr. Ellis, who bought the property, 
had recently acquired a majority of 
outstanding bonds at about 23 cents on 
the dollar. 


Bondholders Take Utah Property 


The Utah-Idaho Central Railroad, 
Ogden, Utah, was purchased on Nov. 5 
at a receivers’ sale by a committee of 
bondholders for $1,500,100. Acting 
under an order made by Judge Till- 
man D. Johnson of the United States 
District Court, P. H. Mulcahy, receiver 
and former general manager of the 
company, made the sale. James A. 
Howell, of counsel for the railroad, ex- 
plained that the sale would be subject 
to rights which the Bamberger Elec- 
tric lines had with the Utah-Idaho Cen- 
tral under a contract made Oct. 6, 1914. 

The bid made by the representative 
of the bondholders was for two parcels 
of the company’s assets. The first par- 
cel included the stock of the Utah Rapid 
Transit Company. It brought $100. 
The second was all assets and stock of 
the Utah-Idaho Central, which brought 
$1,500,000. He said that bondholders 
of the Utah-Idaho Central Railroad 
owned all of the preferred and common 
stock of the railroad company and held 
about $300,000 in unpaid bond coupons. 

The present Utah-Idaho Railroad is 
an outgrowth of. the joining of the 
street railway systems of Ogden and 
Logan. The consolidation was made in 
1914, when the company was building 
the present line which extends from 
Ogden to Preston, Idaho. When the 
company was formed it was known as 
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the Ogden, Logan & Idaho Railroad. | 
Early in 1919 the name was changed | 
to Utah-Idaho Central Railroad. The | 
change in name was made in order to © 
avoid any confusion in the identity of | 
this railroad and the Oregon Short Line 
by the common use of the initials of 
each road. With the increasing use of | 
the automobile and truck, the business 
of the company diminished and led to 
the receivership, on Aug. 20 last. An 
action brought by the Westinghouse 
company in the federal court resulted | 
in the appointment of Mr. Mulcahy as 
receiver. When the receiver was named, 
Judge Johnson ordered an investiga- 
tion to determine if the receivership 
could not be worked out, but an adverse © 
report was made, resulting in the order | 
for the sale. 

Attorneys for the railroad intended | 
to go into the federal court on Nov. 15 
to seek approval of the sale. It was 
said unofficially that a new company 
would be formed to operate the road. 


Earnings at Minneapolis Increase 
Earnings of the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company, Minneapolis, Minn.,, 
for the third quarter and the first three 
quarters of the year show gains over 
1925. Net income for the quarter was 


$178,639, compared with $56,387 in 
1925; for the nine months $901,085, 
compared with $714,610. The comp- 
troller’s figures are as follows: 
Third quarter 1926 1925 
Gross revenues...... $2,881,885 $2,847,326 
Operating expense... 2,161,170 2,253,774 
Net revenue......... $714,715 $593,522 
Fixed charges, taxes 536,075 537,165 
Net income ........ $178,639 $56,387 
Nine months— : 
Gross revenues ..... 9,479,051 9,231,792 
Operating expense .. 6,913,957 6,853,484 
Net revenue......... $2,565,094 $2,378,307 
Fixed charges, taxes 1,664,008 1,663,696 
$901,085 $714,610 


Coal Belt Line to Suspend.—The Coal 
Belt Electric Railway, Marion, IIl., op- 
erating from Marion to Herrin, Car- 
terville and other points in Williamson 
County, Illinois, has been authorized by 
the Illinois Commerce Commission to 
discontinue service. No date for quit- 
ting has been set. The line had been | 
leasing its rails to the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad. The cars of the electric rail- 
way were used mostly by coal miners 
in getting to and from work. The 
company operated 14 miles of line. 


Loss in Youngstown in September.— 
Deficit resulting from operation of 
the Youngstown Municipal Railway, 
Youngstown, Ohio, during September 
was $7,808, which is $11,300 less than 
for a similar month last year, accord- 
ing to the monthly report of Traction 
Commissioner Engle. Though the in- 
come was higher this year, there was 
slightly more capital upon which to 
pay areturn. Capital value in Septem- 
ber, 1925, was $4,125,288 compared 
with $4,184,429 for September of this 
year. Other comparative figures for 
September of this year in relation to 
September, 1925, are: Increase of $10,- 
240 in income from bus operation, and 
an increase of $2,520 in income from 
railway operation. 
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Personal Items 


J. C. Johnson Superintendent of 
Shore Line Coach Company 


Jasper C. Johnson has resigned as 
general superintendent of transporta- 
tion for the Aurora, Elgin & Fox River 
Electric Company, to become superin- 
*tendent of operation in charge of the 
main line division of the Shore Line 
Motor Coach Company, a subsidiary of 
the Chicago, South Shore & South 
Bend and the Gary Railways. 

Mr. Johnson entered the service of 
the Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Elec- 


tric, then known as the Aurora, 
Elgin & Chicago Railroad, as a 
conductor in 1910. He was_ subse- 
quently made motorman, dispatcher, 


service inspector and finally, in 1920, 
was promoted to division superin- 
tendent. In addition to his duties with 
the railroad, where he also had charge 
of several auxiliary bus lines, Mr. John- 
son has been a director of the Illinois 
Motor Transportation Association for 
a number of years. 

With the Shore Line Motor Coach 
Company he will be responsible for 
the operation of all through routes, 
particularly the newly established serv- 
ice between Chicago, Ill., and Grand 
Rapids, Mich. For the time being his 
headquarters are to be located in 
Michigan City, Ind. 


A. D. McWhorter, Jr., has become 
affliated with the Carolina Power & 
Light Company in Raleigh, N. C. Mr. 
McWhorter is a son of the general 
superintendent of the Memphis Street 
Railway, Memphis, Tenn. He was grad-. 
uated from the University of Tennessee. 
During last year he was associated with 
the General Electric Company of 
Schenectady and Erie. 


Arthur W. Thompson, president of 
the United Gas Improvement Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has succeeded Walton 
Clark, Philadelphia, as director of the 
subsidiary companies of the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey. 
Mr. Clark was elected a director of 
Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey at the time of its organization 
on June 8, 1903, and a director of each 
of the underlying companies as it was 
organized. The companies the direc- 
torate of which he leaves include the 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company, 
Public Service Electric Power Company, 
Public Service Railway, Public Service 
Production Company, Public Service 
Transportation Company, Public Serv- 
ice Railroad and the Public Service 
Stock & Bond Company. 


E. F. Hirsch, has resigned from the 
West Penn Railways, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to take up his new work with Harper & 
Turner, investment bankers, in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Mr. Hirsch has been an 
employee since July, 1919, when he 
came with the company as an assistant 
to E. D. Dreyfus on appraisals and in- 
vestigations. In the spring of 1922 he 
was made an assistant in Vice-President 
R. B. Keating’s office and in August, 


a. 
\ 


1924, he was promoted to the position 
which he held at the time of his resig- 
nation as assistant to Vice-President 
C. P. Billings. Mr. Hirsch was gradu- 
ated from Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and attended night school at the 
University of Pittsburgh for five years, 
taking law and finance. 


Colonel Wallace Leaves 
Detroit 


Manager of Municipal Railway Tenders 
Resignation to Take Effect 
on Jan. 1 


Col. H. U. Wallace, general manager 
of the Department of Street Railways 
at Detroit, Mich., tendered his resigna- 
tion on Nov. 17 to the Street Railway 
Commission to take effect on Jan. 1. 
Colonel Wallace will take a much- 


Col. H, U. Wallace 


needed rest before he announces his 
future plans. 

Colonel Wallace took to his task at 
Detroit, upon which he entered in June, 
1925, 30 years of engineering and 
railroading experience. Just before 
going to Detroit he was assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Knoxville Power 
& Light Company, with direction of 
all of that company’s railway activities. 
In fact he supervised the reorganization 
of the railway department there. 

Colonel Wallace was born in Rock 
Island, Ill., in 1872. He is the son of 
John Findley Wallace, chief engineer 
of the Panama Canal under President 
Roosevelt. He was graduated from 
Purdue University and in 1894 was 
engaged as assistant engineer for the 
Illinois Central Railway. During his 
years of service with that railroad, of 
which his father was general manager, 
he was resident engineer in charge of 
the Illinois Central’s lake front im- 
provements, roadmaster of the Chicago 
division, roadmaster and _ assistant 
superintendent of the Louisville divi- 
sion and superintendent of the Louis- 
ville and Freeport divisions. 

From 1903 until 1906 he was chief 
engineer of the [Illinois Central in 


charge of all maintenance and construc- 
tion work. He resigned in 1906 to be- 
come third vice-president of J. G. White 
& Company, New York, in charge of 
construction work. He was later gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago, Lake 
Shore & South Bend Railway, which he 
operated for eighteen months. He re- 
signed this position to go into business 
as consulting engineer in Chicago. His 
return to active railroading was as vice- 
president in charge of operation and 
reconstruction of the Fort Dodge, Des 
Moines & Southern Railway. 

In 1912 Colonel Wallace inspected 
the holdings of the Northern Colorado 
Power Company. As a result of his 
work on this property and his recom- 
mendations a new company, the West- 
ern Light & Power Company, was or- 
ganized. 

During the - World War he was com- 
missioned as major of engineers and 
assigned to the construction division 
as supervising construction officer of a 
large number of important ordinance 
plants. 


George A. Her has resigned as chief 
electrical engineer of the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio Electric Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, to look after his commercial in- 
terests. He will devote his time to the 
development of several articles he has 
patented. Just prior to his departure 
Mr. Iler was the guest of members 
of the Officers’ Club at dinner at the 
Poland Country Club and at a similar 
affair by his associates in the engi- 
neering and line department. 


Obituary 


C. S. Cook 


Charles S. Cook, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Kaestner & Hecht El- 
evator Company and formerly with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company and the Duquesne Light 
Company, died in Pittsburgh on Nov. 
15. Mr. Cook was widely known in 
electrical, manufacturing and business 
circles. He had been identified with 
the electrical industry since 1887 and 
was an outstanding figure in the elec- 
tric light and power field, street and 
urban railway development and the 
electrification of street railways. 

In 1904 he was made manager of the 
railway and lighting department of the 
Westinghouse company at East Pitts- 
burgh. In 1917 he became general 
manager of the Duquesne Light Com- 
pany and later vice-president. He had 
been with the Kaestner & Hecht Com- 
pany since early in 1924. He was a 
native of Amherst, Mass., and was 
graduated from Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. 


C. E. Warren 


Charles Edward Warren, long con- 
nected with the New York Railways 
and its predecessors and with the In- 
terborough Rapid Transit Company, 
New York, died at New London, Conn., 
on Oct. 3. By reason of his close ap- 
plication to the various interests under 
his charge, he became fairly familiar 
with nearly every detail and feature 
of electric railway affairs, and pos- 
sessed more than ordinary ability, 
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being fully qualified to speak with rare 
intelligence on most any subject con- 
nected with electric railway work. 

Mr. Warren was born and educated 
in Philadelphia. He became identified 
with the Broadway & Seventh Avenue 
Railroad, New York City, in 1886 and 
a short time afterward was made sec- 
retary of that company. Later he be- 
came vice-president of the company as 
well as vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Street Railway. When the surface 
railways in the old city of New York 
were consolidated in 1894 he was also 
made an officer of the underlying or 
subsidiary company. This was before 
the formation of Greater New York. He 
was secretary of the New York City 
Railway and served in that capacity 
until the reorganization in December, 
1911. He then became vice-president 
and transfer agent of the New York 
Railways and later vice-president of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit. 


W. H. Long 


W. H. Long, superintendent of power 
of the York Railways, York, Pa., and 
general superintendent of the Edison 
Light & Power Company, which is con- 
trolled by the railway and _ supplies 
power to it, is dead. The death of Mr. 
Long marked the passing of a man who 
has given 40 years of his life to public 
service in York. To his unusual re- 
sourcefulness and energy, judgment 
and decision is due very largely the suc- 
cessful development of the present ex- 
tensive light system at York. 

Mr. Long enlisted in public service 
when electric lighting was in its 
nascent state, served through the early 
years of progress of the art as en- 
gineer of the Edison power station, 
and rose to general superintendent of 
the Edison company at the beginning 
of the era of development of the elec- 
tric power industry. 

In that position he had full charge of 
the physical property of this public 
utility, from its power generating sta- 
tion to the point of use by the con- 
sumer, and the expansion of these 
facilities to meet public needs. 


Hugh A. Heulings, sales representa- 
tive of the J. G. Brill Company, Phila- 
delphia, died on Nov. 12 at his home 
in Moylan, Pa., after an illness of sev- 
eral months. Mr. Heulings had been 
affiliated with the Brill organization 
since 1902, and with the exception of a 
few years when he was with the Amer- 
ican Car Company, the Brill subsidiary 
in St. Louis, had been located at the 
Philadelphia plant. In recent years he 
devoted his attention mainly to bus 
body sales. Mr. Heulings was a brother 
of the late William H. Heulings, Jr., 
formerly vice-president and general 
manager of sales of the Brill company. 
He was 53 years old. 

Walter H. Nelson, who represented 
the Ohmer Fare Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, for a number of years as 
an installing agent, died on Novy. 3. 
Mr. Nelson had a great many friends 
among electric railway men and his 
death will be a matter of sincere regret 
to those who knew him. He had been 
an employee of the Ohmer Fare Regis- 
ter Company for more than 25 years. 


Manufactures ad the Markets 


A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 


for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Compressor Mounting for Buses 
Discussed by Christensen 


The seventh of an informative series 
of publications on bus brakes has been 
issued by the Christensen Air Brake 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. It is called 
“Compressor Mountings and Drives.” 
Other topics, namely, compressor cool- 
ing, control valve and maintenance on 
different types, will appear in the above 
order. 

The latest of the series on the A B 
C’s of bus brakes and braking systems 
states that there are three general 
types of compressor mountings. Front 
end: mounted on the front cover plate 
of the vehicle engine and driven direct 
from an eccentric on the main crank- 
shaft. Side: mounted beside the vehi- 
cle engine and driven by gears, chains, 
belts, an auxiliary shaft, or some 
combination of these. Transmission: 
mounted beside the transmission and 
driven through gears from a special 
power take-off. 

The side and transmission mounted 
compressors are not difficult to install 
and can be put on practically any vehi- 
cle. However, if the compressor is effi- 
cient, trouble usually develops in the 
drive, particularly on the side-mounted 
type. The pulsating compressor load 
wears gears, chains, and universals 
rapidly. Chains and universal renew- 
als are common, and where the timer 
is driven from the same shaft timing 
trouble appears. The transmission- 
mounted compressor is less subject to 
drive trouble, as only gears are used 
and, of course, no timer or other trouble 
can develop from it. However, it is 
inclined to become noisy and is not 
the simplest or most satisfactory in- 
stallation. 

The front-end mounting and drive is 


by far the simplest and most rugged. 
When installed it is practically a part 
of the motor and not a piece of aux- 
iliary apparatus. An eccentric on the 
main engine crankshaft drives it. 
There are no gears, chains or uni- 
versals. The compressor hasn’t even 
a crankshaft of its own. It has less 
than half the number of parts con- 
tained in any self-contained or auxil- 
iary compressor. Vibration is reduced 
to the lowest possible point because the 
pulsations are absorbed by the main 
engine crankshaft and bearings—those 
designed for the heaviest duty. 

Not all motors at present can take 
a front-end mounted compressor, but 


wherever possible it is much to be pre- » 


ferred from every standpoint—installa- 
tion, operation and maintenance. 


Warner Builds Freight Trailers 
and Removable Bodies 


Six automatic detachable semi-trail- 
ers, to be operated with twenty remoy- 
able bodies in extending freight busi- 
ness on a door-to-door basis, have been 
ordered by the Rockford & Interurban 
Electric Railway of Rockford, Il., oper- 
ating through Beloit, Wis., and sur- 
rounding towns. With this fleet of 
tractor-drawn trailers equipped with 
removable bodies, the railway company 
expects to eliminate four steps in 
freight handling, to do away with tran- 


sit losses due to theft, breakage, etc., 


to cut the cost of receiving and de- 
livering goods, increase its freight 
business in the territory served, and 
vastly enlarge its area. It expects to 
enlarge its freight business from 800 to 
1,000 per cent. 

L. P. Warner, vice-president of the 
Warner Manufacturing Company, which 
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is building the trailers and _ bodies, 
stated that already six other electric 
railway companies have under consider- 
ation the adoption of similar installa- 
tions recommended by committees of 
engineers which have examined the 
Rockford & Interurban trailer fleet. 

The mechanical equipment that is 
responsible for this development in 
the Rockford & Interurban Company’s 
freight handling consists of a fleet of 
Warner automatic detachable trailers— 
standard commercial semi-trailers with 
a 4-ton capacity—equipped with re- 
movable bodies that can be run on and 
off the trailers without difficulty. It is 
estimated that a single tractor can 
serve five trailers and 25 bodies. 

When a shipper announces he has a 
shipment of merchandise the tractor 
couples to a trailer and goes to the 


shipper’s door, where it drops the trailer 
and departs. The body is run into the 
shipper’s warehouse, if desirable, and 
loaded at his convenience. It is then 
locked and run back on the trailer. 
The railway, when notified, dispatches 
the tractor to pick up the trailer, which 
is dropped again at the nearest rail 
terminal, where the body is run into 
a car direct from the trailer. The 
process is repeated at the delivery end 
and the body arrives under lock and key 
at the consignee’s door. It is unloaded 
by him. 

The trailers ordered by the Rock- 
ford & Interurban will be stationed in 
Rockford, Freeport, Beloit, Janesville 
and Belvidere. The bodies are 12 ft. 
long, 5 ft. 10 in. high, and 6 ft. wide. 
A railway flat car can accommodate 
three of them. 


Electric Locomotive for Great Northern 


Inspection Held at Plant of Westinghouse Company in Pittsburgh—F. H. 
Shepard Explains Features of New Equipment 


HE world’s largest motor-genera- 
tor locomotive was inspected on 
Nov. 16 at Pittsburgh by prominent rail- 
way officials and members of the Rail- 
way Club of Pittsburgh. The locomotive 
is the first completed of those ordered 
by the Great Northern Railway for 
operation in mountain service over the 
Cascade Mountain grade in Washington. 
It will be used on all trains operating 
on the electrified division of the road, 
which runs from sea level to the Cas- 
eade Mountains and includes one of the 
longest and steepest mountain grades 
in America. The 24-mile section over 
which the locomotive will initially oper- 
ate runs from Skykomish, Wash., to 
the eastern portal of the Cascade 
tunnel. 
In discussing the locomotive, F. H. 
Shepard, director of heavy traction for 
the Westinghouse company, said: 


This locomotive makes it possible to com- 
bine the principles of high-voltage alter- 
nating current, transmitted over great dis- 
tances from great hydro-electric stations, 
and the direct-current motor, which is no 
more complicated than the street-car motor 
in use on a hundred thousand trolley cars 
in America. Power is drawn from an over- 
head trolley which carries an_ 11,000-volt 
alternating current. This is then passed 
through a transformer and motor-generator 
set by which it is converted into direct 
current for the traction motors. Having 
the facilities to convert power embodied in 
the locomotive eliminates the requirement 
of numerous substations for this purpose 
erected at intervals along the right-of-way 
Furthermore, the power is converted just 
as it is used by the locomotive. _ 

The motor-generator locomotive is a de- 
velopment from the first of this type built 
in 1925 at the Ford plant in Detroit with 
equipment of the Westinghouse company 
and now in use on the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton, Henry Ford’s railroad. 3 : 

A wide range of operating speeds is avail- 
able with this new engine; in the case 
of the Great Northern, full power at any 
speed from 2 to 35 m.p-h. can be obtained, 
while the ordinary direct-current motors 
have only a very limited number of run- 
ning speeds. 

In order to negotiate curves the locomo- 
tive is divided into two cabs. It has a total 
length of nearly 100 ft. and weighs 680,000 
Ib. It can exert 7,000 hp. under maximum 
conditions, which makes it rank with the 
most powerful electric locomotives ever 
built and far outranks any steam locomo- 
tive. The locomotive has a continuous rat- 
ing of more than 3,500 hp. at a speed of 
15 m.p.h., has eight driving motors and 
operates from an 11,500-volt, 25-cycle over- 
head trolley. * 

These huge locomotives are for the pur- 
pose of surmounting at double steam speed 


the heavy grades of the Cascade Mountains, 
rising abruptly from the Coast in Washing- 
ton. The present line of the Great North- 
ern crosses these mountains at an elevation 
of 3,385 ft. 


An important feature of the new lo- 
comotives is the system of regenerative 
braking effective at all speeds by which 
the heavy trains can be taken down 
the mountain grades without the use of 
airbrakes. This is accomplished by 
utilizing the traction motors as genera- 
tors. The descending train generates 
power which is fed back into the trolley 
and to the power system for any other 
trains or general power use, while at 
the same time controlling the speed of 
the train. 


M. R. Runyon in New York 
for Bridgeport Brass 


Mefford R. Runyon has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager for the 
New York metropolitan district for the 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn. He was born and reared in 
New Jersey and educated at Rutgers as 
a chemical engineer. The World War 
called him overseas for a period of 
eighteen months, during which time he 
had complete charge of medical sup- 
plies for a large base hospital. He re- 
turned to Rutgers and after he was 
graduated he started in the wholesale 
hardware business. For four years 
following this experience he traveled 
as a public accountant in South 
America, Panama and West Indies. His 
metallurgical leaning again asserted 
itself and he took up the work of re- 
organizing the Benson Rolling Mills, 
one of the oldest brass and _ bronze 
manufacturing mills outside of Con- 
necticut. In this work he was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Benson, an expert on 
phosphor bronze, and G. J. Marcy, for- 
merly superintendent of the Rome 
Brass & Copper Company. 


A.C.F.-International Harvester 
Working Argreement 


Negotiations looking toward a gen- 
eral working agreement between the 
American Car & Foundry Motors Com- 
pany and International Harvester Com- 
pany have reached an advanced stage, 
according to newspaper reports. These 
claim an agreement has virtually been 
reached under which International 
Harvester will buy its truck engines 
from A.C.F. Officials of the latter re- 
fuse to comment on the - proposition. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY MATERIAL PRICES—NOV. 16, 1926 


Metals—New York 


Paints, Putty and Glass—New York 


Copper, electrolytic, cents per |b. 13.875 | Linseed oil (5 bbl. lots), cents per Ib....... 11.40 
Lead, cents per Ib. re, 8.00 | Whitelead in oil (1001b. keg), centsperlb.. 15.25 
Nickel, cents per! 35.00 | Turpentine (bbl. lots), pergal............. $0.88 
Zino, cents per lb... PETE 7.60 r window glass, (single strength), first 
Tin, Straits, cents perlb.. .............. 71.00 three brackets, A quality, discount*..... 84.0% 
Aluminum, 98 to 99 pe cent, cents per Ib.. 27.00 | Car window glass, (single strength), first 
Babbitt metal, warehouse, cents per |b.: three brackets, B quality, discount*..... 86.0% 

Commercial grade................005 64.00 | Car window glass, (dou ie strength) al! 

General service... 0... cee ee eee eee 32.50 sizes, A sualiys discount®.............. 85.0% 

Putty, 1001b. tins, centsperib..........._ 5.25-5.50 
Bituminous Coal * Prices f.o.b. works, boxing charges extra. 
Srapksions mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton sig Wire—New York 
OUR eNO R ia aes oc sew ens s : 
Somerset minerun, Boston...........--- 3.25 os er wire, cents perlb................. 16.00 
Pittsburgh minerun, Pittsburgh. ......... 2.75 | Rubber-covered wire, No. 14, per 1,000ft... $6.00 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago......... 1.875 | Weatherproof wire base, cents perlb.... . 17.50 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago. ......... 1.725 a % 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City........... 2035 Paving Materials 
A x Paving stone, granite, 5 in. 

' Track Materials—Pittsburgh * MR Sete a per thousand..... $147 
Standard steel rails, gross ton... . ..-.....- $49.00 | NY, peregye cere $2.70 
Batiroad. a ered bam aes Paving brick 3}x8}x4, N.Y, per i000 in : Y 

ents a ee ; ota. eras contemrennciee. oe : 
Tie plates (Bat type), cents perlb.......... 2.30 | Paving brick 3x8}x4 N.Y., per i,000 in or 
Angle bars, cents perlb............-...5+ 2.75 osrload lotas. cae z 45.00 

Rad bolts and nuts, Pittsburgh base, cents,lb. 4.20 | Crushed stone, j-in., carload lots, N.Y. : 
Steel bars, Senta per Biscioe ste <3 peer 2,00) neponydinss avi ei ee Aer) aCe 

Ties, white oak, Chicago, 6 in.x8 in.x8 ft..... $1.45 Cement, Chicago consumers’ net prices, +h 

OEMS es sale eRe ea ecules fines -10 

e . Gravel, }-in., cu.yd., f.o.b. N. Y........... . 
eae haat Pittsburgh ake Sand, cu.yd., tab, NES atts a eee 1:00 

ire nails, base perkeg....... : fc 
Sheetiron (24 ches). conte perib:. ...2..5.°. 3.00 Old Metals—New York and Chicago 
Sheet iron, galvanized (24 gage), cents per lb. 3.85 eavy copper, cents perlb....... ry 8 Me 
Galvanized barbed wire, cents per!b.:.. . - 3.35 | Light copper, centsperlb................. 9.50 
Galvanized wire, ordinary, cents perlb..... 2.50 | Heavy brass,centsperlb................. 7.00 
Zine, old scrap, fon perlb 4.25 
ead, cents per lb. (heavy)...... 

Waste—New York Stesl vataxten, Chast Segal to: $1925 
Waste, wool, cents perlb..........-..-55+ 12-18 t iron car wheels, Chicago, gross ton 14.75 
Waste, cotton (100 lb. bale), cents per Ib.: Rails (short), Chicago, gross ton. ..... 16.50 
ee FS eee 13-17.50| Rails. (relaying), Chicago, gross ton. . 28.50 
Sei OREM at Nak as « vists'v bale whe 10-14! Machine turnings, Chicago, grosston. . 6.75 
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President Alexander Legge of the Har- 
vester company on Nov. 13 said: 

“Our negotiations have not 
progressed to the stage where any defi- 
nite statements can be made. The most 
active discussion has centered around 
the proposition of using Hall-Scott 
motors in the heavier sizes of our 
trucks. While other matters, 
such as the possible use of our service 
stations by buses and trucks manufac- 
tured by American Car & Foundry sub- 
sidiaries and co-operation in the motor 
business, have also been touched on 
they have not got beyond discussion. 
: Among other things we may 
arrange to round out bus orders by 
drawing from the bus subsidiary of 
American Car & Foundry.” 


ES 


Rolling Stock 


Brooklyn City Railroad, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., it is understood, may be in the 
market soon for more cars, presumably 
of the front-entranee center-exit type. 

San Diego Electric Railway, San 
Diego, Cal., received three street car 
type Fageol buses early in September. 
All of these units were equipped with 
air brakes. 

Los Angeles Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., purchased two double-deck Fageol 
buses in September and two of the 
same type during the month of October. 

Williamsport Traction Company, 
Williamsport, Pa., expects delivery in 
the near future of five light-weight 
one-man two-man safety cars, which 
are being built by the J. G. Brill Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boston & Worcester Street Railway, 
Framingham, Mass., has purchased five 
29-passenger suburban Mack buses for 
operation between Framingham and 
Boston, a distance of 18 miles, and at 
a 50-cent fare. Fifteen trips daily will 
be made. 

Detroit United Railway, Detroit, 
Mich., through its receiver, W. C. Dun- 
bar, has been authorized to expend 
$29,706 in the purchase of four new 
buses from Fageol. The buses are to 
be used in interurban passenger service, 
it was said. 


Track and Line 


Reading Transit Company, Reading, 
Pa., has been actively engaged in ther- 
mit welding defective rail joints on 
Ninth, Tenth and Penn Streets during 
the past six months. Four miles of 
track has been gone over and 300 
joints welded without any service in- 
terruption. 

Des Moines City Railway, Des 
Moines, Iowa, will start service on the 
Sevastopol line to Park Avenue on Dee. 
1. The extension line will be about 
3,700 ft. The improvement will cost 
the company approximately $35,000. 

Nashville Railway & Light Company, 
Nashville, Tenn., will complete shortly 
the laying of 1,600 ft. of rail to pro- 
vide a double track on the Harding 
Road. The work will cost approxi- 
mately $20,000. Work has been started 
on the laying of double track rails from 


a point near Craighead Avenue on the 
Harding Road, and extending west on 
Harding Road a distance of 1,600 ft. 
Laying of double tracks at this point 
is one of two steps taken by the com- 
pany in improving service conditions 
on the West End line, it was pointed 
out. The company also is spending 
$8,250 as its part in widening the over- 
head railway bridge on Harding Road, 
which will, in turn, make room for 
widening Harding Road at that point. 


Power Houses, Shops and 
Buildings 


Los Angeles Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has installed in its main shops a 
new motor-generator set for arc-weld- 
ing process. The apparatus consists of 
a General Electric 600-amp., 60-volt 
arc-welding set, with 750-amp. over-\ 
load rating for one hour. This ca- 
pacity is sufficient to take care of the 
intermittent load on two metallic cir- 
cuits or one carbon circuit. It will, in 
addition, handle the necessary load 
requisite for the present automatic 
welding head in use for building up car 
wheel flanges. The increased amount 
of work to be handled by arc-welding 
methods at the South Park shops will be 
taken care of by this new arc-welding 
process. 


Trade Notes 


J. D. Elsom has resigned as vice- 
president of the Economy Electric De- 
vices Company, Chicago, Ill. 


J. R. Brandt has joined the Cleveland 
office of the Bridgeport Brass Company 
as raw materials salesman in the Pitts- 
burgh territory and parts of Ohio. 
Before joining the Bridgeport Brass 
Company Mr. Brandt had experience 
with the United States Copper Products 
Corporation, Rome Hollow Wire & Tube 
Company and the Hennig Nickel Roll- 
ing Mills. 

Robert J. Anderson, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been formed to operate as a 
commercial testing laboratory, special- 
izing in metals and alloys. The new 
laboratory is fully equipped for chem- 
ical analysis, mechanical testing, metal- 
lography, heat treatment and radiog- 
raphy. 

Rollway Bearing Company, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., announces the appoint- 
ment of John Parker as New England 
representative. Mr. Parker’s engineer- 
ing experience includes eleven years 
with Brown & Sharpe and more than 
fifteen years with three manufacturers 
of heavy equipment. 

F. W. Stockmar has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the Rail- 
way Audit & Inspection Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Stockmar will 
make his headquarters in St. Louis, 
Mo., and will divide his time between 
that city, the general offices at Phila- 
delphia and all of the district offices 
located throughout the United States. 
Mr. Stockmar became associated with 
the Railway Audit & Inspection Com- 
pany during the war, first spending 
some time at Philadelphia as represen- 


tative and later going to St. Louis in 
1917. He was made district manager 
of the district office in that city in 
March of 1918. 


Advertising Literature 


Consolidated Car Heating Company, 
Albany, N. Y., has issued a new bulle- 
tin, No. 13-C, covering “Thermostatic 
Control for Electric Heaters.” 


Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has announced a new line of 
Simplex trench braces in its bulletin 
No. 1126. These braces are of value 
in all types of underground construc- 
tion where loose soil is encountered, 
and they have further applications in 
building and construction operations. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has published a descriptive leaflet, No. 
29,297, covering the type TC-2 railway 
control and reset switch developed re- 
cently. This switch represents a new © 
type of single-pole, double-throw mag- 
netic blowout switch, so designed that 
it is more accessible and simpler in 
action than older type control switches, 
as well as being 50 per cent lighter. 
This switch is for use with either stand- 
ard HL or K type control. 


Portland Cement Association has 
emphasized the tremendous economic 
wastes suffered by industry each year 
through fire losses and recommends 
the more extensive use of concrete for 
industrial construction in a_ bulletin 
which it has just published. With this 
bulletin, entitled, “Half a Million a 
Year,” is included a small leaflet telling 
what the Portland Cement Association 
is attempting to do, its organization, 
research work and similar data of in- 
terest. 


Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has issued a booklet on automatic 
are welding with Lincoln “Stable-Are” 
automatics. Information on various 
types of automatic welding equipment 
to meet different service requirements 
is given. 


International Motor Company, New 
York, N. Y., has issued catalog No. 95, 
a recent revised edition of 56 pages on 
the Mack buses, containing many illus- 
trations and diagrams of the exclusive 
Mack features. A list of the factory 
branches is included in this pamphlet. 
The company has also published its 
first catalog, No. 61, on the Mack six- 
cylinder bus. It is described as a 
heavy-duty Mack chassis. “It is on the 
market to stay, not to satisfy a tempo- 
rary craze,’ in the words of the 
booklet. 


Railway Steel Spring Company, New 
York, N. Y., has published a 56-page 
catalog covering its springs for locomo- 
tive, passenger and freight car service, 
as well as special springs for many pur- 
poses. In addition the catalog contains 
a section on steel-tired wheels and one 
on locomotive and car wheel tires. In 
the back of the catalog are tables for 
reference in ordering equipment; cir- 
cumference and area tables are also 
given, and various supplementary data 
are included, ; 


